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FREFACE 



lh.i£ document, Quality Criteria for Elemm-.t-^ry 

Schools: Planning. Iiipleinentinq , soi .f-studv. an^ 

Program Quality Review, has been designed to assist 
manbers of a Program ftjality Review team ccaiduct a 
review. Bie Revies; Team may ocaisist of a majority of 
persons, including ttie lead, v*o are outside the 
district as is the case in a formal Program Quality 
Revia/; or the team may be made of school staff and 
parents v4io wish to ocaxJuct a Self-Study on an informal 
basis. Bie Program Quality Review process has been 
designed for judging the effects of the curriculum, 
instructional methodologies, and effectiveness 
strategies jn the students; guiding the developnent of 
planned assistance; and providing a model for the 
school's own Self-Study process. 

Tlie document i" divided into four parts. Pare I 
describes how the quality criteria can be used for 
planning and iitpleraentation of school iitiaxvement 
initiatives at a sctiool site. Part II is the guide to 
be used by schools in conducting a Self-Study. All 
schools scheduled for a Program Quality Review will 
ocaplete a Self-Study prior to their review. It is 
hoped that other schools will find this guide useful as 
they assess the quality of their prvxfram during their 
planning process. Part III describes the methodology 
and procedures of Program Quality Review, the 
plication of the quality criteria to the school's 
curricular and instructional program, and the means by 
vhich SuggesticHTs in the Rqport of Findings mi^t be 
developed. It also contains cautions for reviewers 
about the application of the criteria to the school 
program. In addition j.t describes how the transaction 
between the review team and the school results in 
Acticai Plans for iirproving the program offered to the 
students. 



Bart IV contains the criteria that consist of 
narrative statements portraying the central feataares 
of hi^ quality followed by a series of concrete 
descriptions indicative of this quality, ihe criteria 
describe a hic^i-quality school in 12 areas: 



language Arts 

Mathematics 

Science 

History-Social Science 
Visual and Performing 
Arts 

Riysiceil Education 



Instructional Programs: 

Schoolwide Effectiveness 
Special Ifeeds 
Learning Environment 
Staff Developnent 
Leadership 

Planning, Implementing, and 
Evaluating the School 
Program 



Both state and federal laws mandate the periodic 
review of schools receiving special funding throu^ 
the consolidated e^jplication. It is hoped, however, 
that all schools, regardless of funding, will find 
Program Oiality Review beneficial in their efforts to 
provide hi^-quality educatioi for all student 
populations*.. 



JAMES R. SMrm, Deputy Si?)erintendent 
CXirriculum and Instructional Leadership Branch 

FRED W. TEMPES, Director 

Instructional Si;53port Services Division 



DENNIS R. PARKER, Manager 
Office of Sdiool Improvement 
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Althou^ change of one kind or another is virtually 
inevitable, significant and positive changes in a 
school's ca^city to educate all of its students are 
not autcmatlc. The State Department of Education has, 
therefore, enbarked en an educational reform agenda 
vhich can be characterized by the follcwing three-part 
nodel (see Figure !)• Ihe f^hool Inprovement Program 
(SIP) and its related processes play a major role in 
this model. 



Figure 1. School Inprovement Change Model 




POSITIVE CHANGE THROUGH INTENSE SCHOOL COMMUNITY 
INTERACTIONS/COMMUNICATIGNS AROUND HIGH STANDARDS 



Die first conponent involves the establishment of 
educational stanclarcls. Ihey are reflected in large 
part, in the Model Curriculum Stcmdards. Grades Nine 
Ihromdi T\jelve , the Curriculum Guides, Kindergarten 
Throucdi Grade i:;icftit , and the state "s various curriculum 
frameworks and handbooks. These publications are 
designed to help guide local districts in their efforts 
to establish hic^er quality curricula for all stud^its. 

Hie Quality Criteria in this handbook are syntheses 
of the D^)artment's major curricular and schoolwide 
standainds. They are statapoents drafted by practicing 
educators of vAiat an ideal program can look like in 
operation. They are primarily student-centered in that 
they include frequent references to vAiat s'xdents are 
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learning or vihat they are doing in order to learn. 
The Quality Criteria, therefore, serve as the 
foundation for the four SIP processes of (1) planning; 
(2) licplementing; (3) Self-Study; and (4) Program 
Quality Review/ (KP) • These processes are designed to 
engage the school OGnnunity in schoolwide l a pro vu pient 
activities to inprcve the effect of its program on all 
student pcpulaticns enrolled at the school site (see 
Figure 2) : average^ gifted and talented, under^ 
achieving, limited-E^lish-proficientp and q)ecial 
education students. 

Figure 2. Criteria and Processes 




In Dlannincf . a school ocnpares its current program 
with the Quality Criteria, identifies "^matches and 
gaps," and develops specific change initiatives based 
on its findings. The goed is to establish a program 
consistent with the criteria. The criteria then serve 
as fii^mes of reference or reminders of vihat the 
program should look lUoe vdiile the school ccmnunil^ is 
systematically ijtplqnentina the planned changes. After 
approximately three years of Tvork tcward realizing 
these ideals, tho school conducts a Self-Studv of all 
aspects of its program, again, in ocnparison with both 
the curricular and schoolwide Quedit^ Criteria. 
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Introduction (oont.) 



Tentative plaiis for hew the school itii^t better align 
its program with the criteria are identified in the 
Self-Study report. Finally, a PQB by an outside team is 
cx^Tiucted to review the program using these same 
criteria. As with the planning and Self-Study 
processes, the Pcyi prcxess identifies ••matches and 
gpps^^ between the school •s current program and the 
' Iteria. These ccnparlsons load to formal Suggestions 
by the PQjR team as wrII as Action Plans developed 
collaboratively by both the PQP team and the school's 
Leadership Team. Uie Actioi Plans include a detailed 
description of vibo, vdiat, when, and how future changes 
will take place; they r^resent ^)ecific iitprovement 
initiatives which the school owns and therehiy ccmmits 
to inpleanent. 

In the SIP change model, these four processes 
provide the momentum v*iile the Quality Ctiteria provide 
the ^iEgctiO!) for significant educational iirprovements 
at school sites . Taken together, the criteria and 
processes are designed to generate the intensity of 
activity necessary to trigger viiat have been 
characterized as quantum leaps or "aha • s^^ in the 
ce^city of a school catiraunity to achieve educational 
excellence and equity for each of its student 
populaticais. 

To that end, this handbook is an invitation to 
California's educators and interested community meambers 
to join together in planning and inpleantienting their own 
meaningful loced change efforts. And throu^ the SIP 
processes and criteria outlined here, they are free to 
do so for the best of rea£X>ns; i.e. , not because of the 
external promise of reward or threat of accountability 
but because of commitmenr to and ownership of their own 
local plan for positive change. 

Office of School Iirprovement 
1988-^39 




EKRT I 

FU^NNINS AND IMPUEMEHIINS 



Planning means deciding what you vant to do in the 
future, hov you want to do it, by %*en you want to 
conplete it, and hov you kncx/ you have been sucoessful. 
In a school, successful planning mast also involve 
sufficient consensus among the mesnbers of a school 
ocmiunity for them to have the conndtineiit necessary to 
cany out the plan. Ihere are at least three areas 
related to successful planning vAiidi deserve oonment 
here: (1) resources; (2) process; and (3) outcGnies. 

The basic resources necessary for successful 
planning include both funds and informticn. The School 
Iirproveinent Program (SIP) makes funds available to 
schools for the e)q>ressed purpose of planning and 
iirplementing sigrdficant educational iitprovements in 
(1) curriculum and instruction; (2) auxiliary services; 
(3) school organization; aixl (4) school climate. The 
goal of a school's changes in these areas is to meet 
three categories of students' needs: educational, 
personal, and career. In additic»i, the SIP school is 
charged with effectively meeting these needs with all 
of its students: average, gifted and talented, limited- 
£,nglish-prof icient, special education, and 
underachieving or at-risk students. 

Since the focus is on infxrovanent, a significant 
portion of the school's SIP money should be set aside 
specifically for change initiatives. The SIP budget 
should not be spent exclusively on the maintenance of 
the status quo, even if the status quo is an improved 
one ocnpared to years past. 



Status quo expenditures usually involve the annual 
ccranitment to staff salaries for pare^rofessionals, 
curriculum ^jecialists, or coordinators. Change 
e>q)endltures, on the other hand, help the school to 
grow and typically incltde training materials, teacher 
reference materials, ccxisultants, teacher stipends for 
staff development or curriculum develoi nent carried 
out beyond the normal workday, substitutes, travel 
expenses for conferences or visits to other schools, 
parent training costs , one-time purchases of 
supplementary materials or equipment, evaluation 
costs, and e}9)enses related tx> planning, the Self- 
Study, and the Program Quality Review. Since there 
must be seme provision for staff to have time away 
from the everyday operations of the school for 
planning and lr.plementing change to be at all 
feasible, change expenditures should also include 
those w^iich buy time (i.e., time to meet, investigate, 
discuss, e}q)lore, decide, plan, monitor, evaluate, 
train, learn, and so on) . 

It is recoratended, therefore, that at least 33 
rjeroent of the school's annual SIP budget be set aside 
for change expenditures. This policy guarantees that 
there will be SIP rvaney available to si^jport tfte 
planning, iitplementing, and staff development 
activities so vital to significant ongoing 
inprc^/ei^ents at a school site. 

Information is a second major resource for 
achieving change, and there are at least two kinds: 
inside and outside. Ikiside infamation consists of 
vAiat the school cotinunity already knows about 
curriculum, instruction, and its own students, staff, 
school culture , and coninunity . Outside inf ormat iai 
involves what is known in the field of education about 
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Part I Planning arxi Inplementing {cxmt. ) 



effective schooling, including printed material as well 
as exeirplary practices or prograits in q^era Mon. 

Generating inside information involves questions 
such as What are the effects of oui* program on our 
students, ourselves, and the coramunity? How do these 
results relate tc v*iat we are doing at school and in 
the cl2issrocms? and What are the unconscious niles, 
norms, assunptions, e35)ectatiOTs, or policies that mate 
yjp cur school culture? Ihe last two questions are 
often the most difficult to answer because they involve 
beoaning OOTScicus of the unconscious as well as trying 
to understand the v4^ ' s connecting actions with 
outccmes. Answers will involve v*at is tau^t, how it 
is tauc^t, why it is tau^t that way, how the school is 
organized, hew it functions, v4io talks to v*iom about 
vhat and vAien, and what schooling means for the 
different kinds of students at the school. 

Typical sources of inside infonration include the 
School Performance R^rt, grades, criterion-referencse^ 
data on student cutcomes, student and staff attendance 
data, data on dropouts, indices of student conduct, 
opinion and satisfaction surveys of students and 
parents, faoe-to-face discussions, staff observations 
and interviews, and other local studies. 

Useful points of d^jarture for exploring these data 
in relation to the questions posed above include the 
Quality Criteria, both curricular and schoolwide, as 
well as the state frameworks, handbooks, curriculum 
guides, and nodel curriculum standards. By contrasting 
what is currently taking place at the sdiool with these 
state standards, the school cxamtnun:,ty can discover 
areas it wishes to naintain, reinforce, or change. 
Ihere is little doubt, however, that how well the 
school coninunity will be able to understand and use the 



data collected will depend on how extensively faoe-to- 
face discussion, observation, thou^t, and negotiation 
of conflicting points of view and values tate place 
during the planning process. 

Since no school community is homogeneous, it is 
critical to try to answer questions about What is? and 
What should be? by researching the various points of 
view of all of the people vdio mate vp the school 
comraunity. The program may be interpreted in one way 
from the perspective of adults, such as teachers 
{upper and lower grades, by d^jartment, by program 
specialty, and so on) ; administrators; parents (by 
ethnicity, grade level, subject area, and so on) ; 
categorical program staff; paraprofessionals; pupil 
services personnel; and other staff. On the cAher 
hand, the school's culture and educational program may 
look very different and reflect varying degrees of 
success from the point of view of different kinds of 
students, d^^ending on grade level, subject area, 
categorical program participation, ethnicity, language 
proficiency, and so c»i. A school that is not effec- 
tive with one of these groups or from one of these 
adult or staxient perspectives has to consider vAiat it 
can do to change. 

(X±side infoooaticn is also a critical resourcse 
because it involves new knowledge, skills, and qptions 
not yet known to the school ootiraunity about vhat worte 
and v*iat does not. Again, state publications repre- 
sent an excelle-t synthesis of much of vhat is known 
about hic^-quality curriculum, instruction, and school 
organizational structures and practices. Other 
iirportant sources include educational journals and 
books; outside consultants; talented staff frxxn within 
the district; staff from surrounding districts, county 
offices, and universities; and exemplary programs such 

r 
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as those cxsnducted by schools reoognized b/ the 
California Distinguished Schools Frograia. 

In the final analysis, however, it is the school 
oonnunlty * s intense interaction with the inside 
infonnaticn of what is and the outside information of 
what oould be that will lead the school to an airbitious 
vision and plan vAiat to do next to make the most 
significant iirprovements for all of its students. 



Prooess 

Ihe goal of the planning process is to generate as 
modi interaction as possible among all those who will 
have a role in iitplementing the resultant decisions or 
plans for change. This involvement will help not only 
to generate a ccnprehensive plan but also to establish 
the CGnnitment necessary among those vdio iiust inplenient 
it. 

There are five basic st^36 in the planning process. 
The first step is to establish a collective vision of 
wha^' Kind of school and vdiat kind of student the school 
connunity wants to develop. The second step is to 
collect both inside and outside information. The goal 
here is to describe tlie current program in detail and 
ccnpare it with what could or should be happening 
differently at the school. The third step is to analyze 
and discuss the information collected to determine its 
relaticHTship and relevance to the future visicai as well 
as the current practices and outcomes of the sciiool. 
The fourth step is to negotiate a consensus ammg all 
interested parties regarding the improvement 
initiatives to be underta]^ and their e>^)ected 
effects. The fifth st^ is to design the iirprovement 
activities ^r«d establish the roles necessary for 
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carrying them out. 



The amount of time it will take to carry out a 
ccnprehensive planning process, hcwever, will vary 
depending on the size of the school, the relative need 
for serious reform, and the format of the plan to be 
generated. For exanple, to draw vp an initial plan 
vftiich describes everytliing that is hs^spening at a 
school, including ongoing activities as well as 
changes, may take an entire school year. Hcwever^ to 
draft a plan for a select number of ispnovanent 
initiatives, such as the tentative Suggestions and 
Action Plans nomally generated by a Self-Stuc^, may 
c»ily take two to four months. 

The structure currently recanmended for the Self- 
Study can also serve as a model for initial planning. 
For exanple, a Leadership Team, in cooperation with 
the School Site Oouncil, can organize and guide tlie 
planning process at the school site by establishing 
conEoittess to collect information and plan using the 
Qu£dity Criteria as major organizeiis for the oonitdttee 
structure. The Leadership Team is made up of 
representatives of the various structures within the 
school (e.g., the School Site Oouncil; grade-*level 
teachers in elementary schools or subject-area 
teachers at the secondary level; categorical program 
staff; program speciedists; other staff at the school 
and dJjstrict office; and parents and students 
representing various student populaticxis at the 
school) . The Leadership Team should meet with the 
ccitBnittees to monitor their activities, provide 
si^fXDrt , and receive periodic r^rts on their 
progress. This team should also r^rt regularly to 
the School Site Oouncil and receive direction from 
that grwp thrcuc^out the planning process because it 
is this group that is charged with the ultimate 
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responsibility of guiding, developing, and approving 
the sdiool's plan. 

As menticaied previously, the Quality Criteria and 
the state publications on v*iich they are based should 
be the major organizers for the planning process, it 
should result in the identification of matches and gaps 
as the current program and the criteria are oorpared. 
For the curriculum criteria, in particular, the 
planning process proceeds from (1) what students should 
be learning in each curricular area (i.e., the 
district's core curriculum); to (2) major instructional 
strategies, organizational structures, arxi policies to 
help students learn that curriculum; to (3) variations 
in tlie strategies, structures, arxi policies necessary 
to ensure the success of each student population 
enrolled at the school (e.g., average, gifted and 
talented, special education, limited-English- 
proficient, and underaciiieving students) . 



The most ciDvious cutoome of a planning process is 
the plan (i.e, a consensus of the school canraunity's 
coranitments for v*iat dianges will be made in the 
future). It should also include a brief statement of 
the collective vision of vAiat kind of school, teachere, 
or students the school ccramunity sets as its ideals. 

The format of the plan should facilitate its use as 
a iroddng document. If it is too large or detailed, 
individuals will find it difficult to consult or to 
find their role in inplementing the planned changes. It 
is recoinmended, therefore, that, no matter how much 
information is collected on the current program and no 
matter hew extensive the many positive activities or 
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programs being carried on at the school, there should 
be a s^>arate, identifiable isprovenent plan vftiich 
includes a description of the major improvement 
initiatives to be implemented in the immediate future. 
Thisis not to say that a ocnprehensive plan of all 
programs, objectives, and activities at the school 
should not be written and constitute a plan in 
themselves. Rather, there should also be an 
inprovement plan document v*uch is detachable from the 
comprehensive plan or exists as a s^arate sunmary of 
the school's most current change initiatives. 

The iirprcvement plan should not, therefore, be 
imposing; nor should it be relegated to a shelf as a 
trophy of the planning process. Rather, it should 
include (1) a limted number of improvement initia- 
tives (e.g., four to ei^t major p^^ogranroatic changes 
that the school is willing and able to undertake and 
that will have a significant, positive inpact on 
students) ; (2) the roles to be played by the members 
of the school ocnnunity as they carry out the 
initiatives ; (3 ) regularly scheduled planning, 
monitoring, and prxablem-solving activities to ensure 
inplementation of the change initiatives; (4) an 
evaluation component which may include both 
quantitative and qualitative measures; and (5) a 
budget. The final product must ultimately be approved 
by the School Site Council pjid the local school board 
before iirplementation may be initiated. 



IHFIBIQirENG 

Althou^ it may seem c±!vious, iiiplementation does 
not necessarily occur automatically after planning. In 
fact, for successful iitplementation to take place, it 
is often necessary to have the same kind of 
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organizational structures in place that were used to 
develop the plan. Biis means that the principed, the 
School Site Oouncil, the leadership Team, and roan/ of 
the oomnittees formed to represent the various cur- 
ricular and schoolwide interests in the school may 
still be required to see to it that the major change 
initiatives in the plan are carried out. 

Systanatic and cxigoing ocnmunication ammg all 
participants in the school's planned inprovements has 
been shown to be absolutely critical for the successful 
isplementation and long-term adoption of local 
innovations. Weekly, biweekly, and monthly iaple- 
mentation meetings are the most inportant formal 
v^cles in the sdiool's organizaticxial structure to 
achieve this coiranunication. Such meetings can 
acconplish severed inportant iiiplementation functions. 

First, they can focus on monitorincr vAio is doing 
vhat and the effects of the change activities on those 
}4ho are involved (e.g., students, teachers, 
administrators, classified staff, parents, and so on) . 
Second, staff who meet regularly can ensure the 
efficient and effective coordination of their efforts 
as well as an appropriate division of labor among £dl 
participants. 

Second, coordination is particularly important in a 
school in which several student populations are 
provided services by the same adults, either within or 
outside of the classroom (e.g., limited-English- 
proficient, compensatory education, special education, 
average, or gifted and talented students). For ex- 
airple, innovations vAiich often require a substantial 
amcunt of time for teadiere to meet together mi^t 
incliide: 



o establishing a literature-based English-language 

arts program for oil students 
o improving the access of con()ensatory educatioi 

students to hi^pier levels of math and science 
o implementing cooperative learning with 

het e rogeneous groups in science 
o mainstreaming students vdio receive ^^ecial 

education services 
o providing si^lementary sipport to migrant 

students 

o scheduling peerMX>aching visits among teachere 
learning how to use sheltered English with 
limited-Diglish-pxof icient students 

A systematic, formal mev^ns must be provided for the 
adults at the school to plan together what they will 
do with each other or with their students, share with 
each other vAiat chey have been doing with the students 
they serve in coninon, solve problems, and review the 
outcomes of their efforts. Ihis type of ooordinati<»i 
is that \4iich is needed on a regular basis for 
relatively large nurrbers of students at a school. 
Clearly, such coordination, or vAiat has sometimes been 
referred to as ongoing planning, should take place in 
addition to vAiat student study team meetings can 
acoonplish for a relatively small nunber of individual 
students having unique problems in the program. 

Third, the time spent in ijiplementation meetings 
should be devoted mainly to the day-to-day and week- 
to^week problem solvincr necessary to carry out the 
school ' s planned innovations . Fourth, the regular 
feedback shared by the participants at these meetings 
can also provide the basis for ar^ necessary 
modificatim^ or csi-course corrections that may arise.. 
And f inedly, for those who may feel insecure or uneasy 
about trying to put new ideas into practice, such 
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meetings should provide the p ersonal and professional 
fjPPort needed for people to turn plann»i innovations 
into reality. 

Of all of these functions vrtiich may be served by 
iirplementation meetings, coordination and problem 
solving will undoubtedly predominate, both in terms of 
time spent in meetings and in the immediate effects 
that these oonraunications will have on the success of 
the program. 

As martioned in the planning section, time is the 
major prerequisite for the successful ijtplementation of 
the school's change initiatives. Therefore, teachers 
need time away from their teaching responsibilities. 
Released time, short meetings before and after school, 
periodic weekend or evening meetings, minimum days, and 
the released days available for School-Based 
Coordination Programs (AB 777) and Pupil Motivation and 
Maintenance Programs (SB 65) are among the options 
available for setting aside time to invest in the 
successful iirplementation of a school's planned 
inprovements. 

SUfABY 

Effective planning and implementation require 
modifications in the organizational structure or 
capacity of a school beyond v*at is necessary to carry 
out business as usual. Time, fiscal resources, 
ccnjnittee structures, and ccramunication strategies are 
the major components that must be addressed by a school 
that is committed to significant change. Planning 
produces a plan for future action, implementing 
produces action, and the latter does not naturally 
follow frcm the former without deliberate leadership. 



At the elementary level the principal and the 
School Site' CSouncil are the most obvious choices for 
causing both processes to happen. At the secondary 
level the res^xmsibility will more likely fall to the 
d^artment chairperscais and assistant prirxjipal in 
addition to the principal and School Site Council. In 
either case, however, structured planning and 
implementing must both occur regularly and 
systematically in order to keep the school growing in 
its capacity for change as well as in its ability to 
provide an cptimal education for all of its students. 



GUIBE FOR GGNDDCEING THE SEEf-STOIK 



The Self-Study is the foundation on vrfiidi the 
PcxDgraia Quality Review is built and should be viewed as 
the beginning of the school's planning process. The 
Self-Stucty is an activity that includes an in-d^>th 
look at the quality of the curriculum, the 
effectiveness of the instruction, and the structure, 
organization, and govemanoe of the institution and is 
carried out by the school ocnmanity prior to the 
Program Quality Review. The three main reasons vdiy the 
Self-Stucfy is so in()ortant to program planning and the 
process of Program Quality Review are the follcwing: 



o The quality of the iitprovement effort is 
dq)endent on the quality of the data and the 
analysis of that data. Data collection and 
analysis occur mainly in the self-stucty phase of 
the review. 



o The quality of the Self-Study in the eyes of the 
school ccnnunity determines the meaning accorded 
the visit of the e}ctemal review team and any 
subsequent planning. 



o A high-quality Self -Study is central to 
acccniplishing the three major portions of 
Program Quality Review: (1) the development of 
a clear understanding of the school's 
instructicml program; (2) the model for 
examining the effectiveness of the instructional 
program; and (3) the focus for the determination 
of the kind of dianges that should occur to 
improve the program for students. 



When thoroughly ocxiducted, the Self-Study is an 
extremely rewarding e}^)erience for the school because 
it establishes a routine process for monitoring and 
iiti)roving the quality of the instructional program for 
the students. A school carrying out a half-hearted 
pro forma Self-Stucfy will reep at best an ineffectual 
review and at worst a misleading and daiuaging external 
review that will result in meaningless planning for 
iitprovement. 

To be effective, the Self-Stuc^ nust be ccnducted 
by individuals vto know the students and the school 
best and can be objective about the quality of the 
instr\x±icxial program offered to each student. When 
the school ocnnunity oonducb? the Self-Study, there 
should be a broad base of school ccxmunity involve- 
ment. The process should be conducted under the 
guidance of a designated leader at the school who is 
ocmnitted to the process. A district person repre- 
senting the district's position on curriculum, 
instruction, and other policies should also be 
involved to coordinate the district's and school *s 
agendas for change. Those participating in the 
Self-Stu^ must use the Program Quality Review 
Criteria for elementary schools as the foundation for 
the examinaticai of the instructional program. The 
criteria will also serve as the standard against vAiich 
the quality of the school's instructional program will 
be held during the formal Program Quality Review. 

Part II is divided into sections describing the 
methods for organizing and conducting the Self-Study, 
the application of the Quality Criteria to the 
school's instructional program, and inplications for 
use during the formed Program Quality Review. 
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GBGANIZIN5 FGR THE SEEFHSIDEV 

Uie Self-Study is designed to pronote a cxhesive 
and coordinated view of tl^e curriculum and the 
instnK±icaial program received by students at the 
sAool. In the inplonentation of the Self-Stucty, it is 
not sufficient to contribute only as an individual or 
to be interested only in certain grade levels or 
q)enial program outocroes. Rather, the school must be 
considered as a \ghole. As the school coranunity 
organize for the Self-Study, it vdJLl be establishing 
the procedures for the ways in \^*ich staff ^ill be 
contributing. Uie staff of the school will be involved 
as (1) individuals; (2) members of q)ecial grotps soch 
as grade le^, special project, or curriculimi 
ocnmittees; and (3) itember^ of the school coraraunilY. 

Each staff meamber will be ijwolved individually in 
analyzing the school program's relationship to the 
curriculimi as well as to the schoolwide criteria. At 
the individual level each ineamber of the school 
community is charged with (1) conducting a 
self-amlysis of practices that pertain to each 
criterion; (2) observing and providing feedback 
relative to applying the crj.teria; (3) contributing the 
most accurate data possible; (4) focusing the 
discussiOTs he or she has with others about various 
aspects of the sdKDol's program and the irrpact of tha^ 
program on die students; and (5) iriterpreting the data 
collected in li^t of the instructional program as a 
Whole. 

When applying the curriculura criteria during the 
Self-Stucfy, all teachers are involved in ccnparing the 
curriculum to state and professional standarxJs- 
(Curriculxam frameworks and handbooks and curriculum 
statcsaments offer e5«3ellent starting points for this 
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view of the instructional program). ihe teachers 
further review the iirpleaotientaticsi of that curriculiim 
by considering what the students actually receive. 
The resulting analysis of the quality of the 
curricul\jm offered at the school and the extent to 
which that curriculum is received by the student is 
judged according to the Program Quality Review 
criteria. 

When applying the schoolwide criteria, all 
participants are involved in synthesizing their 
individual ir^xit into generalizations about the 
ongoing school program. The quality of this ixput 
will determine the usefulness of the information in 
identi^ing areas in need of iitproveroent as well as 
areas of strength. 



F:,cabliAincr the Ppoper Pgrmective 

Ihe first step in the Self-Study process is 
deciding vtet questions to ask, vAiat activities to 
observe, and vrfiat data to review in order to develop 
the objective knowledge of the instructional program 
received by the students and to conpare that 
infontation with the related Quality Criteria. 
Certain decisions not only constitute the critical 
first st^ of the Self-Study but also go a long way 
toward determining the usefulness of the SeJ-f-Study 
and the Program Ojality Review by establishing a 
-lioolwide perspective of program quality. Ihese 
decisions include what to observe; v*iat students to 
follcw through their day; v4iat sorts of questions to 
ask the students, the staff members , the 
administrators, the council members, and others 
involved in the various parts of the program; and viiat 
sorts of records to review, including students' work 
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sanples, students' achievement data, minutes of 
meetings, and so forth. 

In the design of the procedures for collecting 
information about the school's program, certain sets of 
data should not be overlooked. Ih^ include the school 
performance rqx)rt, with locally developed indicators 
of success; the Action Plans and Suggestions from the 
last Program Quality Review; and the results of the 
California Assessment Program tests and other 
norm-referenced tests analyzed for patterns of 
achievement for all students and for specific groi^ of 
students over time. 

Good reviews and subsequent good planning occur 
vAien people have information and the energy to act on 
it. A Self*-Study nust not be so burdensome that it 
discourages quality interaction among staff, students, 
and the connunity. To avoid having the Self-Study 
becon^ like an academic exercise or meaningless 
paperwork, those organizing the Self-Stu^ should keep 
in mind that: 

o Information collected is to be used by the 
sdKX)l and the external review team to meet the 
goals of the Program Quality Review, such as 
analysis, improveanent, and planning. 

o The aralysis provided by the Self-Study is 
shaped by the Quality Criteria. 

o Individuals, program personnel, or the school 
community as a whole must not be ovezturdened. 

Qpllecting Good Information 



During a Self-Study process, two main l^^pes of 



information are collected, artifacts and opinions. 
Ohe artifacts are the concrete materiads collected. 
Ihey range fran exanples of stuc'^nts' work and 
assignments to records and transcripts to minutes of 
meetings. Artifacts constitute the best \^y for a 
school to check on the other major kind of information 
collected, opiniois. It is inpoiiiant to solicit the 
opinions of students, parents, and staff mennbers as 
part of the Self-Study. Opinions about a trpic 
provide valviable information on the overall sense of a 
school. Wherever possible, people s^'^ould be asked to 
provide examples or artifacts to support their 
opinions. 

In sum, eacii school is urged to individualize its 
procedures for collecting information. If the 
suggestions for c collection are seen as items on a 
menu fran ^itddi school personnel pick and choose vtot 
fits their situation, the information collected will 
be more meaningful and powerful. (NOTE: Tt)e School 
Data Sumnary contained in this section will be of 
assistance in collecting information about 
instructional programs.) 



AFRUONS OHE QJKlXn OOIERIA 

The Quality Criteria for Elementary Program 
Quality Review are groi()ed into two main sections: 
(1) curricular criteria; and (2) schoolwide criteria. 
The cmc^yts entedded in the criteria are not new. 
They were included in many of the previously used 
Quality Criteria, state handbooks, frameworks, and 
other materials. The criteria described in this 
document represent significant agreements in the 
current analysis of hi^-quality standards for 
curriculum and effective elementary education. They 
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were designed to incorporate good-sense notions of 
sound curriculum, effective educational practice, and 
applied organizational loanaganent. 

Ihe curriculum criteria that include language arts, 
roathanatics, science, history-social science, visual 
and performing arts, and physical education follow the 
major theroes captured in the firaireworks, handbooks, and 
curriculum guides. The curriculum criteria should be 
used to assess the quality of the content of the 
curriculum as well as the method of instruction 
employed to iaopart that curriculum. 

The schoolwide criteria are designed to focus the 
school cccnunity on ^fihat students e}q)erience as 
individuals, as meatibers of groups (q)ecial prograite anc3 
other assistance patterns), and as a total student 
bocty. In most school settings separate groups of 
adults such as classroom teadiers, q^ecial project 
personnel, sipport personnel, and administrators work 
with students on discrete aspects of content or need. 
Thus, students ejq^erienoe those discrete aspects and 
synthesize than into their total school eaqDerience. 
The adult work grxxps may lose sic^t of all the 
different pieces that students must put together. 
Using the criteria to look at the school and various 
programs in operation within the school will help the 
school ccninunity to see \rfiat the synthesized school 
e)q)erienoe is like for different kinds of students. 
The education of the sdioolwide criteria during the 
Self-Study also helps to determine the degrte of 
congruence between stated policy and v4iat students and 
otlier meambers of the school community actually 
esq^erience. 

Both the curriculvm and schoolwide criteria are 
suramative statements of a hi^-quality program that is 



actually experienced by the student. When applying 
the criteria during the Self-Stufy, members of the 
district and school coKiiunity should ensure that the 
following occur: 

o Everyone involved in the Self-Study must beoorae 
knowledgeable about the ocxitents of the 
criteria for eleoraentary Program Quality Review. 

o Those responsible for s^plying the Quality 
Criteria must decide what procedures they will 
use and what specific information they will 
seek out in order to address the criteria. 
Sanple questions mic^it include the following: 
Ifow will they organize observations to ensure 
that all students in the school , including 
those with special needs, are considered? Whom 
will they talk to in order to maintain a brx)ad 
perspective on the school setting? What 
artifacts should they reviev/? 

o The necessary information is collected. Then 
reviewers discuss v*jat has been found, pooling 
information in order to develop a ocnitoi 
perspective of the program in operation and its 
impact on students. 

o 'The ooranon perspective brou^t out in the 
discussion is then compared with the Quality 
Criteria. In the oonparative process, areas of 
the program that reflect t.ie descriptiOT in the 
quality criterion are identified as program 
strengths. Those that do not match the 
criterion statements are potential areas for 
improvement • 

o The grotp iwost then decide vhidi of the 
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potential inprovenent areas should be considered 
for an Action Plan. For exanple, vAiich would 
have the greatest ispact on the criteric^ area 
as a %tole? Which would offer the greatest 
potential for success? 

o Finally, the conclusions of the group are 
recorded so that they can be included in the 
Self-Stud^ suninary and shared first with the 
school oonimmity and then with the visiting 
Review Teaon. 

DeveloDinq the Self-Study Report 

Once all information has been gathered, analyzed, 
discussed, and con(>ared with the Quality Criteria, a 
suninary of the Self-Stucfy is developed. Ihis sutnnary 
should ooTvey a thoughtful review of the curriculum and 
the schoolwide pro g ram. 

Hie report should not be a lengthy document. As a 
rule of thumb, a one-page suninary is not nearly long 
enough to ijipart effectively what is true about each 
aspect of the school's program as ccnpared with the 
Quality Criteria. On the other hand, a 40-page 
document may be too detailed to be of q^timed use to 
those who are responsible for initiating change in 
curriculum, instruction, and schoolwide organization. 
In other words, those reqpc»isible for organizing the 
Self-Stufy should use conmcHi serise in developing a 
sumnary that oonnunicates effectively and is a useful 
working blu^nrint for future change. 

The Self-Study Report should include the follcwing: 

o A written record of the result of oarparing what 
is happening at the school with the issues. 



conc^±s, and ideas included in each of the 
paragraphs of the Qu2dity Criteria 

o A sumnative value judgment about the results of 
that comparison 

o An analysis of the inplementation of the 
Suggestions and Assistance/Action Plans from 
the previous review 

o Identification of tentative Sugpgesticns and a 
tentative caloidar for their iBplementation 

o Three tentative Action Plans in three in-depth 
areas 

o Recognition of Program Straigths 

o A sunmary of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the Self-Study 

The conpleted suninary will include the results of the 
Self-Study for each of the Quality Criteria. Even 
though all curricular criteria are included in the 
suninary, the three curricular or two curricular and 
one schoolwide criteria selected for in-depth focus 
during the review will reflect greater depth and 
attenticxi in the Self-Stuc^ suninary. The conclusiois 
reached in other areas, however, will be of great 
value to the school ccnnunity in planning curricular, 
instrxictional, and organizatioial inprovanents. 



Hcfw the Self-Staidv Is Used Oirinfl the Program Qualit y 
Review 

During the Program Quality Review, the school's 
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Self-Study is used as a basis for discussion about the 
programs in operation at the site. It is shared with 
mentoers of the Review Team during the review so that it 
can be used to frame the organization of the review and 
ensure that the iitportant points are covered. As the 
review progresses, the team will use the Self-Study as 
a guide in reviewing the school's program, validating 
the results of the Self-Study when the findings of the 
Review Team confirm the results, and seekiiig additional 
information when the Self-Stucty results and the team 
findings are at variance. 

When the analytic portion of the review is 
complete, the leadership Team and the Review Iteam will 
ccxisider the identified areas of iitprxjvement within the 
Self-Study as th^ make recoitiroendaticMTS for increasing 
the effectiveness of the instructional program and 
recognize areas of program strength. 



The Sdiool Data SiinmTY 

Each school has a wealth of data which, when 
organized and presented for comparison and 
interpretation, constituxze the school data summary. 
These data provide a meaningful base of objective 
information on v*iich to build judgments about school 
program quality. 

The organization and interpretation of data in the 
school data summary should be guided by educated 
hunches, open-minded exploration of patterns, 
confirming interpretations with si?]porting evidence, 
and ccramon sense. It is a practical process that makes 
the best use of available information but retains a 
healthy skepticism. 
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Indicators 



The follo/ing indicators are suggested elements of 
the data sumnary because they are ccmroonly available 
in schools and provide data valuable to program review 
and school planning. The School Performance Report . 
both the locally produced and state-produced sections, 
may, already include some of these elements. Each 
school should examine its own available data and 
select the best data for its suitinary. 

CXitccroe indicators include: 

o California Assessment Program data (third and 
sixth grades) 

- Trends in raw scores 

- Percentile rank 

- Ccnparisctti to predicted score 

- Perouit of students above Q3 
over time 

- Skill area report ocnparing 
curriculum 

- Subgnxp report showiiig trends 

o Norm-referenced tests 

- Trends 

- Catparison to national norms 

- Curricular area oaanoparisons 

- Percent of students above Q3 and below Ql 
o^/er tiine 

o Criterion-referenced tests (including 
proficiency tests) 
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- Peroent of students achieving criteriai 
levels 

- 'nnends 

• Work sarnples 

- Holistic criteria 

- Grade level standards 

o Attendance and tardies 

- Attendance patterns of all students 

- Attendance patterns of specific gnx^ 

- Tardiness patterns for all students 

- Tardiness patterns for specific grxx^ 

- Staff attendance 

o Number of books read 
o Nuniber of writing assignments conpleted 
o library/media use 
o Students' opinion of school climate 
o Nuntoer of students referred to principal 
Program indicators include: 
o InstructiOTial tine 

- Total school day 

- Allotted time by subject and by grade 

• Time engaged in leeumng (from observation) 

- Homework by grade 

o Extracurricular activities 

• Number of students in sports 

II 



* NUnter of students in inusic 
- Ntnrber of students in drama 

* Number of students in acaJmic clubs 

Student indicators include: 

o EnrollJDent patterns — increasing/decreasing 

o AFDC count — increasing/decreasing 

o IE? count — increasing/decreasing 

o Parents" oocipations 

o Mobility/transiency of students 

A oonbination of open-^mindedness, ooninon sense, 
and e)q)ert advice should be used in selecting data to 
ixx^lude in the summary. Ihe format should display 
information to facilitate making ccn{>arisons. Too 
itaxdi infomaticn can be just as confusing as too 
little. Ihe suninary should not cover every possible 
ccnparison among available data. Most data should be 
left in their natural forms, available for reference. 

Data must be oonpared to some frame of reference. 
Ihe most coninon conparisons useful to schools are: 

o Previous Program Quality Review results and 
programs 

o Criterion levels based cx\ rational goals 

o Past years" levels for the same school 

o Other curricular areas or subconponents within 
a curricular area 
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o Gra:ps of students 
o Other grade levels 
o District, state, ard national averages 



AneiLvsis 

One of the most useful means for interpreting data 
is a knowledge of trends over time. It is helpful to 
have data for as many years (or other tine points) as 
possible so that random fluctuations can be 
distinguished fixm program effects. Stea^ movement up 
or down over three or more years is usually an 
iDdicatiOT of real ohange. A one-year spurt, on the 
other hand, is difficult to interpret. One way of 
validating an apparent trend is to look for parallel 
patterns in relate data, if reading achievement is 
improving across several different measures (e.g., CAP 
tests, district criterion-related tests, and nuitber of 
books read) , then it is safe to interpret these results 
as real inprovement. If, on the other hand, results on 
only one measure are moving up and tliose on the others 
are constant or going down, alternative explanations 
must be seriously consi-'ered. The policy significance 
of trencJs can be illuminated by cdtparing these trends 
to the trencJs in other schools and in district, state, 
and national averages. Schools with assessment data 
that are noc consistent with state and national trends 
are likely to be schools with powerful and unique 
programmatic or demographic influences on student 
outccnies. 

In the developnent of strategies for improving the 
program, it is often useful to ocBnopare data among 
curricular areas or subcomponents of curricular areas. 



By themselves, these oomparisons can be misleading, so 
it is advisable to tie them to a reference point by 
using trends ; that is , by conparing trends among 
curricular areas. National, state, district, or even 
sciiool test score averages can be used. Data froa 
ccnparisoi schools can be used in the sama way. 
Criterion levels established as school objectives can 
also provide a standard of oatpariscai between ar^as. 
ait since these criterion levels are difficult to 
justify ertpirically, their use for other conparisons 
is questionable. 

Evaluating the performance of groups of students 
is very iirportant for program plcmning. Oomparison by 
grxxps can also be misleading v*ien viewed in 
isolaticMi. These same types of reference points can 
be used to tie down student grcfop interpretations in 
the manner suggested for curricular areas. Trends can 
be oonpared for the hicfi, middle, and low quartiles; 
for I£P students; and for the disadvantaged. Counts 
and proportions are often more useful than averages in 
looking at specific groips. Very often, a conparison 
of program data among different grxxps reveals 
differences in the treatment of students. These 
program differences can be evaluated to determine 
vAiether they are intentional or are the result of 
inadvertent inequities. 

Catpar isOTs with national , state , and district 
distributions and averages can be useful by 
themselves. Data from schools with similar background 
factors are sometimes available. Althouc^ conparisons 
with these schools can provide a sense of relative 
standing, matching is very dangerous and frequently 
misleading. These overall conparisons are more useful 
for setting goals and measuring progress than for 
discovering clues to program iraprcvements. 
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The measures enplqyed should be evaluated to 
determine hew well they focus on program goals* It is 
easy to overvalue vihat is measured and undervalue ytihat 
is truly important. An excellent assessment of an 
uniitportant goal should not weic^ as much in the 
decision-making process as a merely adequate assessment 
of a very iiiportant goal. 

A very iit|x>rtant oonsideiation in interpreting data 
in curricular areas is the alignment of vSiat is 
measured with \itet is taught or intended to be taught. 
Many tests overeni3hasize low-level skills and facts, 
while the current trends in curriculum are townrd 
higher unvel skills, ideas, and ocxioepts. State and 
national test developers are making changes in their 
tests to reflect this shifting enphasis in the 
curriculum, but each school should make sure the 
available data cover the curriculvmi as it is intended 
to be tauc^t. 

A related issue is the matd: of assessment method 
to what is being assessed. For exanple, an analysis 
and holistic judgment of work sanples, deaaionstrations, 
and studeiit presentations are often the best methods 
for addressing hic^ier order thinking and coraiunicatiai 
skills. Teacher and textbooK-related assessments 
generally match curricultim very well, although 
ocnparative data are not readily available. State and 
national tests provide excellent conparative 
information, althcu^ their fit to the school program 
is only general. 
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A school^s Program Quality Review is a process 
through v*iich the effectiveness of the curriculum, 
instructional progr a m, and schoolvide organizational 
strategies is diagnosed b/ moans of a set of standards 
that describe a hic^-quallty program. Ihis process 
allows judgments to be made about the effect of the 
program on the student populations at the school. Die 
review, rnnducted by a team of educators not esiplqyed 
by the school district, typically occurs once every 
three years. Information about the school's program 
and its effect on the students is gathered by this 
visiting team primarDy throu^ observation of instruc- 
tion; interviews with teachers, students, administra- 
tors, other instructional staff, and parents; and a 
review of pertinent documents. The team members then 
ocnpare the information th^ gather with the state's 
Quality Criteria to determine the extent to vdiicii the 
program received by the student matches the descrip- 
tions of a high-quality prt^gram in the criteria. 

The Program Quality Review yields information that 
is essential to the effective developnent of the 
school's curriculum and instructional program^ — informa- 
tion about }/ihat is working well, why, and vdiat should 
be changed. Program review is a valuable part in the 
iirprovement cycle of planning, implementing, evaluat- 
ing, and modifying the planned program. 



Rmjose of the Procgam Quality Review 

The primary purpose of program roview is to iitprove 
the quality of curriculum and instructicxi; it is a 
means for developing and sustaining a hi^-guality 
educational program for all students. For the school 



staff and parents, the review is a period in which to 
observe and discuss the effectiveness of the p rogram s 
received by the studaits. The imnediate benefits of 
this process are the decisions and plans to make 
specific iic|)rov^esnents in the curriculum, instnK±ion, 
and schoolwlde organization. 

The three major goals for the Program C^iality 
Review are: 

Goal 1; Process . Isprove student outccnes by stim- 
ulating a school CGRKOuty to do an analysis of its 
program thruig(h a Self-^Study, iise this informaticn 
together with the results of the Program C^iality 
Review to plan for ijaproveraents, and implement the 
Suggestions and Action Plans generated by the review. 

Goal 2; ff tnitf^r?? FroDcyte a high-quality curriculum, 
effective instruction, and a responsive school 
organization through the use of the Quality Criteria 
as standards of effective schooling for all student 
populations at the school. 

Goal 3: Statewide Metateaddna. Promote the networking 

of educators throuc^ it California for the purpose of 
sharing successful practices and problen solving, 
developing collegiality, and .sij^sporting educational 
professlc^ialism by providing than a critical role in 
the statewide school improvement effort. 

Ohe goals are aoccnplished v^hen a school goes 
through the three phases of a program review, includ- 
ing the Self-Study that is carried cwt by the school 
caranunity prior to the visit of an e3ctemal review 
team; an intensive visit by an external review team. 
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including review of the findings of the Self-Stufy; and 
the planning and inp] er^nting of future iraprweroents 
4>ased on the ocmbined findings of the Self-Study and 
the external Program Quality Review. 



Scxpe of the Program Quality Review 

The program review described in this handbool: 
focuses on the extent to v*uch the school curriculim, 
instructional methodologies, and schoolwide organiza- 
tion oontrihute toward a hic^i-quality educationcLL 
program for each student. 

The Quality Criteria used in program review address 
the two major eispects of a school program^ curriculum 
and instruction, and the schoolwide policies, prac- 
tices, and prooedurec that shape and sifport the 
program. Qurricular criteria have been developed for 
the following subjects: 

o Engljsh-Language Arts 

o Mathematics 

o Science 

o HistOTy-Social Science 

o Visual and Performing Arts 

o Physical Education 



The Procg am iteriw Tpg^i 

Ihe program review team is made up of three to 
seven educators v*io have been certified by the 
California State D^>artment of education as qualified 
reviewers. Reviewers are selected for their knowledge 
of curriculum, instructicaial methodologies, and 
^)ecial programs, as well as for their outstanding 
interpersonal skills. Typically, they are teachers, 
d^artmental chairpersons, counselors, principeds, or 
coordinators/directors of instruction frxan school 
districts, institutions of higher education, offices 
of county siperintendents of schools, or, in seme 
cases, the cxroiunity. Uie majority of the team 
members, including the lead reviewer, must be fraa 
outside the school district that is requesting the 
review. Reviewers work together using the Quality 
Criteria to guide them in (1) gathering information 
about the school's program and the effects of the 
program on students; (2) forming a point of view about 
the workir^s of the school as ocnpared to the Quality 
Criteria; and (3) developing a rf^rt to the school 
that includes findings, sucfr/estions for increasing the 
effectiveness of the proyram, recognition of' the 
program's strengths, and action plans outlining the 
school's imttiediate next best st^ for improvement. 



Ihe schoolwide criteria ijiclude: 

o Schoolwide Effectiveness 

o Special Needs 

o Lecuming Environment 

o Staff Developnent 

o Leadership 

o Planning, Hrplementing, and ^luatinc; 
School Program 

erJc 



Review Strategy 

Ihe review strategy is based on the Quality 
Criteria contained in this handbook. Ihrxxa^ a 
ccmbination of observations of the instructional 
program and its iirpact on students, interviews with 
students and staff at the school, and documented 
the evidence presented to the program Review Iteam, 
reviewers develop an understanding of the nature of 
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the school program and its current effectiveness . 
Then, by oonparing this tinderstanding with the high- 
quality standards of the Quality Criteria, the review^ 
ers can determine the matches and gaps between the 
Quality Criteria and the school's program. 

Establishing an landerstanding of the scAkxdI program 
requires an organized effort. The understanding is 
developed by having a dear idea of the s<*ool cur- 
riculum; by observing a sanple of students throu^x a 
case stmdy abroach; by analyzL^ a broad sanple of 
current students* work; by sunning the ccnnents of 
the instructional staff, the counseling staff, 
administrators, parents, and the students theantiselves as 
to their current and past activities; and by reviewing 
instructional and management material used throuc^iout 
the school. This knowledge forms the basis for the 
reviewers* judgments of the effects of instruction on 
various student populations enrolled in the scliool. 

Responsibilities of the Reviewers . The responsibili- 
ties of the reviewers are: 

o Trj conduct the review thorouc^y enough for the 
development of a clear and accurate 
understanding of the effectiveness of the 
instructic»ial program 

o To use that knowledge to make suggestions for 
increasing or sustaining the effectiveness of 
the program 

In order to fulfill these responsibilities, each 
reviewer must also: 

o Be fully conversant with the Quality Criteria 

and the process of the Program Quality Review, 
o Review thoroughly the curriculum frameworks. 
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handbooks, K~8 cunriculum guides, and literature 
related to the areas to be reviewed, 
o Put aside any bias to^i^ard any particular p rogr a m 
or method. 

o Use ^^e school data sumnary and the Self-Stuc^ 
findings to facilitate discussions with school 
staff and parents. These discussions should 
cover the curriculum and instnx±ional pr ogr a m^ 
determine how well it is working, and pncrvide 
evidence sufficient to verify, extend, clarify, 
enrich, or repuriiate those findings. 

o Be able to reflect back to the school the 
picture he or she has developed of the curr^ 
effectiveness of the school program. 

o Recognize and st^iport the program inisrovenient 
efforts of the school ccnnunity. 

As the reviewers begin to understand vAiat is 
happening for the students, they also seek to find out 
what prooesses at the school have contributed to vAiat 
is actually occurring. The reviewers seek e}^lana- 
tions from the school staff nenfcers as to why they do 
things as they do, l^iow curriculum decisions are made, 
hew the instructional program was developed, how it is 
sL^ported and inproved, how plans are implemented, and 
so forth. This analysis forms the basis of the 
reviewers' suggestic»is for iirproving instruction and 
guides the de'/elopnnent of the Action Plans. 

As ttie reviewers oonplete the review, a Report of 
Findings is prepared and shared with selected staff 
nenbers and the principal vAio make \sp the Leadership 
Team. The r^rt provides two types of findings: (1) 
the extent to which the quality of each aspect of the 
reviewed program matches the standard of the Quality 
Criteria; and (2) identification of areas that appear 
to be reacty for inprovemmt. 
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After the initial Report of Findings is shared, the 
final r^aport is pr^)ared by the Review Iteam. It 
includes concrete Suggestions for iitproving or 
sustaining the effectiveness of the instructional 
program and recognizes practices of hi^ quality. In 
developing Action Plans with the Leadership Iteam, the 
reviewers identify areas ready for itrprovement and both 
the school staff and the reviewers collaboratively plan 
the school's next best st^ for iitprovement. local, 
county, regional, and state resources are considered in 
the development of the Acticxi Plans. Hi^-quality 
programs and practices are also noted in a section of 
the r^rt entitled "Recognition of Program Strengths." 

Responsibilities of i!he TA^ dershin Team ffontierlv the 
Key School Planners), ihe Leadership Tteam, a groap of 
school representatives involved in the instructional 
program, is responsible for establishing a link between 
the Review Team and the school oomnunity. It prwides 
information to the Review Team in a way that enhances 
the development of a oonplete and cohesive picture of 
the school's curriculum and instructional programs. 

The leadership Team, usually five to seven in 
number, is designated by the principal, it is made up 
of representatives frxatn the classroom, curriculum or 
grade level chairpersons, program coordinators, 
resource or specialist teachers, or any other school 
staff members vAio are a significant part of the 
school's planning process. District personnel. School 
Site Council chairpersons, other committee or PTA 
chairpersons, and parents vAio are knowledgeable about 
the school's program may be included. 

The leadership Team assists the school community 
and reviewers in all aspects of the Program Quality 
Review. The members also serve as leaders in the 



school's self-stucfy process and assist the team in its 
information gathering efforts during the review 
preparation meeting and other formal and informal 
ongoing meetings. Their responsibilities also include 

(1) in a collaborative effort with the Review Tteam, 
building selected Suggestions into Action Plans; and 

(2) providing active leadership roles in the school's 
implementation of these plans after the team leaves. 

Responsib ilities of the School Oommunitv . While the 
Review Team is responsible for learning as much about 
the program as can be learned in a limited period of 
time, the school community is responsible for making 
sure that the team is gaining accurate and conplete 
information about the program. A school ccnriunity 
pr^>ares for its Program Quality Review by conducting 
a required Self-Study (Part II) . A thorx^ rwiew of 
their program, with the Quality Criteria will enable 
the members to knew how well their program is working 
and \(*y. With this knowledge the school coranunity 
will be able to assist the reviewers in gathering 
accurate information about the program so that the 
findings of the review, especially the suggestions for 
increasing the effectiveness of the instructional 
program, will be complete. 

The responsibilities of the staff, parents, and 
ccmmunity members involved in a Program Quality Review 
are: 

o To know the curriculum and planned instructional 
program and how they affect the students 

o To be familiar with the Program Quality Review 
process and the Quality Criteria 

o To be involved as a total staff in the Self- 
Study and in identifying program strengths and 
areas in need of improvement in relation to the 
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Qusdity Criteria by ^)elling out activities that 

are vror^dLng arvl those that are not 

To be ready to share this knoi/leclge with the 

Review Team and to be able to direct reviewers 

to the information they need to fulfill their 

reqxxisibilities 



fSEraoDouxsi 

Ihe methods used in gathering information about the 
px)gram include observation, interview, and documenta- 
tion. Information gathered throuc^ each method is 
verified by information from one or both of the other 
sources. VSien conblned, the data gathered from the 
three methods should form a ocnplete picture of the 
p rogr a m. Ihe use of specific procedures should ensure 
that the review will be thorou^ and consistent. Ihis 
view of the program is then coni)ared with the Quality 
Criteria. Fran that con|>arison come the Suggestions or 
Recognitions of Program Strengths. Throughout this 
process the reviewer will be guided by the Quality 
Criteria that identify areas of the program to be 
investigated and provide directic;iis to reviewers for 
collecting information about the school program. 

Ihe criteria used for judging program quality 
describe the curriculum, instnx±ic»ial methodologies, 
and effectiveness strategies and their effects on the 
students. Eadi criterion contains features of a 
hi^-qu2dity program. The reviewer ' s j ob is to 
determine to what extent each aspect of the program 
being reviewed fits the description of a hic^^-qualit^ 
program. 
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Classroom ObBervation 

Ihrou^ classroom observations the reviewers gather 
information about how the various instr\x±ional 
methods, the curriculum, and effectiveness strategies 
operate in the classroom setting. This information is 
collected to develop a oonplete understanding of the 
p rogr a m and its effect on the student. Insl^ into 
the effects of the staiff develofinent activities, as 
well as instructionzd sapport and planning activities, 
also emerges through classroom observations. Ujpon 
entering the classroom, reviewers should speanA a few 
minutes observing what is ha^]pening, renecberlng that 
they are putting together an initial picture rather 
than making a judgment at this point; that each 
iii{)ression will need to be verified through further 
observation and informed interview as well as through 
other sources; and that first infxressions may be 
influenced by personal bias. 

These initial observations should include: 

o What the students are doing: Receiving instnx>- 
tion? flying skills? Practicing newly 
acquired skills? Synthesizing and evaluating 
information? Waiting? Playlncf? Causing a 
disturbance? 

o Hew the classroom is being managed: Is it 

task-oriented? Conducive to learning? 
o What range of activities is taking place — from 

the acquisitic»i of knowledge to hlc^er-level 

learning skills 
o How students are groi;ped and how individual 

assistance is provided 
o Hew modi time the students actually spend on the 

assigned activity: Do they know vAiat to do? 
o HoFV students are applying the skills being 
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learned 

o Hew students with special needs are participat- 
ing and per^omixig in the classroon activities 

o Hew the instructioial settings ore varied 
according to the needs of the student anchor 
vdiat is to be learned 

o Any evidence of balance in the curriculum (i.e., 
visual and performing arts, history-social 
science, and science) 

The information gained through these observations 
is built ipon using the curricular and schoolwide 
criteria. Classroom observation includes informal 
interviews with students and staff, based upon v*iat has 
been observed, as well as the observation of ac- 
tivities. 

Interviews 

The basic infonteticai gained thicu^ reviewing the 
Self-Study and classroom observations is verified, 
clarified, and expanded throuc^ interviews. Interviews 
enable the reviewers to learn how the program came to 
be the way it is as well as to better understand the 
program as it is. 

By using what is known about the curriculum and 
instructional program thus far, reviewers conduct both 
informal and formal groqp interviews. Examples of 
informal interviews inclixie asking questions of the 
students and teachers in the classroom, talking with 
instructional aides working with students, talking with 
teachers in the teachers' lounge, and so forth. Formal 
groip interviews are conducted with teachers, instruc- 
tional aides, councils/committees, district personnel, 
support staff, and volunteers. The interviews serve 
several major purposes: 



o Verifying data c±tained from other sources 

o Collecting data that have not been gathered fran 

other sources 
o Resolving conflicts in data collected 
o Giving people the opportunity to share past 

e}^)erienoes, present craiditions, or future plans 

vAiich the reviewers mi^t not have uncovered 
o Offering an opportunity for people to ask 

questions of the review team 

Review of Data, Policies, and ohher Documents 



Documentation helps to verify, e3q>and, and clarify 
v*iat is learned throuc^ classroom observations and 
interviews. The information in the School Data 
Suranary forms an initial base for the review as it 
contains a broad sanple of information about the 
student population, adult and student e3q)ectations, 
the curriculum point of view, achievement information, 
and other data. Reviewers should not read documents 
for the sake of establishing that such recordkeeping 
exists but rather for the purpose of developing a 
ccraplete understanding of vrtiat the program in action 
is really like. A sc4kx)1, on the other hand, should 
not create documents for the review team but should 
share meaningful data, policies, and other records 
that are useful to staff and parents in forming the 
program and helping it to move forvard. 

■■ty:ii im I mm i y:i[t y.:fi:tfifi:rf mm f mu- 

mxsnoBEs before the revi^ 

Making the Arra n gements 

Scheduling, mailing materials, and establishing 
liaisons between reviewers and the school district 
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take plaoe at the local level. Most districts will be 
affiliated with other districts with which they share 
personnel tu provide a pool of trained independent 
persons raquired for review teams. Most offices of 
county siperintendents of schools provide coordination 
services to assist districts in the formation of a 
consortiinn or other types of affiliation. Althou^ 
there will be a variety of such arrangements, for the 
sake of siivplicity in e}q)lanatic»i, this section will 
assAime the existence of a consortium of districts and 
the existence of a person designated to coordinate 
Program Quali^ Review activities in the consortium. 
The reader should make appropriate analogies to the 
circurnstarjces of the particular r » *-rict being re- 
viewed. 

The lead reviewer's involveaitient with the review of 
a particular school is initiated by the consortium's 
Program (^ledity Review coordinator. The coordinator 
will orient the lead reviewer to the procedures being 
us^i in the consortium, to materials and in-service 
trebling the school staff has received, anci to respon- 
sibilities for contacting district and sc ::ol person- 
nel. 

Oontactincr the school . Consistent with coiisortium's 
procedures, the lead reviewer will telephone the school 
principal to set up the Program Quality Review. This 
call, usually a month before the review, should cover 
the following tcpics: 

o Ocxtfirmatian of scheriile of events — times and 
dates of visits to tSr. school by the lead and 
the full team 

o Information the sciiool should send to the 
reviewers ahead of time 

o Information the school will receive ahead of 



time and hew to get it 
o Proposad cf an agenda for the Review Prepeuration 

Meeting by the reviewers, the principal, and the 

Leadership Team 
o curricular areas -^^elected by the school on which 

the review will focus 
o Procedures used by the school in pr^ring for 

the review, including a mandatory Self-Study 
o Procedures vs2d by the team before, during, and 

after the review 
o Clarification of any caioems or questions 

Meeting of the Review Team . Prior to the review, the 
lead reviewer should contact other team menbers to 
occlude all arrangements of time, plaoe, and mate- 
rials. The lead reviewer should disaifffl with each 
team member his or her background and esxperienoa with 
Program Quality Review. E>^)ectations for review 
preparatim should be clarified and the overall 
schedule of events and review strategies determLied. 
Finadly, the plans and e}q)ectat:ions for the Review 
Preparaticxi Meeting with the Leadership Team should be 
discussed. 



Preparing for Prog ram ^iai, |ty Review 

A siiccessful Program Quality Review depends upon 
thomi^ preparation on the part of the Review Team. 
In aoditioi to conpleting the necessary arrangeanents, 
the team will read, study, and disixiss a variety of 
materialr prior to the initied meeting with the school 
princir and the Leadership Team. Some of these 
materials will be obtained through the consortium 
coordinator, while others will be obtained directly 
from the sdiool. The basic set of materials inclxides^ 
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- Eleauentary Program Quality Review Training 
Manual, including the docuroeait Cjualitv Criteria 
for Elementary Srfv»1s ; Planning. Iitplegfngntiijiq , 
Self-Studv, and Progr am Qtialit y Review 

- State Dq>art2nent of Education K-8 curriculum 
guides, frameworks, and hancJbooks in the 
cxirriailum areas selected as focus of the review 

- CXirriculum assessment results, goals statements, 
expectation statements, books in use, reading 
lists, achievements, others as determined by the 
school and the district 

- School pl<ui 

- School da a suranary including results frcm the 
previous program review 

- Logistic information such as maps, schedules, 
staff roster, aixi so on 

Studv the curri culum materials . The curriculum 
materials prepared by the state D^>art3nent of Education 
include state K-8 curriculum guides and curriculum 
frameworte and handbooks. Biese materials will be 
reviewed by the team. Uie purpose of this review is tc 
ground the Review Team in vhat state and national 
curriculum leaders believe makes a quality program in 
their area aixi to provide the background standards 
vrtiich will frame the discussions between the Review 
Team and the Leadership Team on curriculum issues. In 
addition, the review of the curriculum materials will 
help the team in the analysis and assessment of the 
scnool's curriculum and in the formulation of Sugges- 
tions vrfiich will have the best results for improvement. 

The curriculum materials sent to the reviewers by 
the school--such as the goals and expectations, the 
school's curriculum assessment, the books in use in the 
classroom, required and elective reading lists, and so 
fc:i±i — should provide a sense of the curriculum offered 



by the school. It is iitportant for the team mentoers 
to be able to demonstrate a basic understanding of the 
curriculum offered yfArsn they first meet with the 
liBadership Team. 

The reviewers will analyze how the curriculum 
offered by the school ccnpares to the standards of the 
Quality Criteria and the e)5)ectations conveyed by the 
guides and handbooks in the curriculum materials 
prepared by the Dq>artment of Education. Curricular 
issues to be disaissed at the review preparation 
meeting with the Leadership Team should be identified 
and frdroed for discussicai. 

In preparing for the discussion on curriculum, 
reviewers should ask the following questions: 

o What is the balance of subjects taixht every 
student? 

o Are there major gaps in the curriculum? 

o What kind of balance is there between skills 
develrpaent and content in each curricular area? 

o What books are the students reading? 

o Hew are writing and oral presentation incor- 
porated in each curricular area? 

o Hew are the skills of interpretation, inference, 
critical thinking, problem solving, evalmt-^on, 
and other hi^ier order skills incorporated into 
all curricular areas? 

Evaluating the materials with respect to these 
questions will help identif/ the curricular issues to 
discuss at the review pr^)aratiori meeting. The 
discussion will help .lesolve sane of the issues and 
prr/ide indication of strengths and areas of 
jjtprovement to be confirined by observation and 
ijiterview. 
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Read the school plan , A careful review of the school 
plan (including the school budget), especially those 
currlcular areas selected for in-d^>th review, helps 
the reviewers xmderstand vdiat the school priorities 
are, \Aiat the planned program is to accomplish, and 
how. 

gtudv the school data suninarv . The organization and 
interpretation of data in the school data sunnary 
should include danogreqphic trends over time, student 
achievaoent patterns over time, attendance and other 
climate patterns over time, program evaluation reports, 
results frcm the previous program review, district and 
school policies related to curriculum, instruction, 
staff develcfinent, and school planning. Ihis informa- 
tion will provide a picture of trends in stucJent 
achieveanent, student csnrollment, and school climate. 
In addition, reviewers will learn sorie^iiing of vdiat the 
district and school philosophy is and vftxat leadership 
priorities and practices are by readiaig policy docu- 
ments requested from the school. 



HCCHX1RB5 DURING THE KEVIBf 

C3CTiduct the Review Preparation Meeting with the 
Leadership Team f formerly th^g Kev School Planners) . 
Ihe Review Preparatlc^ Meeting should take place 
scmrtime before the first day of the review. The 
purpose of this meeting is to establish a ocmnon 
understanding among revieviers and the Leadership Team 
of vAiat to e}^)ect during the review. The meeting is 
chaired by the lead reviewer. The lead reviewer ard 
the principcd should discuss in advance the purpose, 
roles, and process of the meeting. The agenda should 

III-' 
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include the following items: 

o School background: The principal briefs the 
team on the historical and social context of the 
school. Recent events vsiich have had a sig- 
nificant impact cn school life are described. 

o Program Quality Review background: The lead 
reviewer briefs the school people on the history 
and purpose of Program Quality Review. The 
basic review methodology is e}^l€dned and the 
roles of tx^ team menbers are clarified. 

o (Xirriculum discussion: This is the most 
substantial item on the agenda and usually 
requires the most time. The discussion should 
move through three steps: 

- Hic^i^ts of the content of the curricular 
documents, both the local materials and the 
criteria provided by the State Dt^ ai 'tmait of 
Education 

- Discussion of issues identified by the Review 
Team 

- Establishment of e}^)ectations for the cur- 
riculum focus and strategy ^.f the review, 
including identification of the school's 
choice of three in-depth areas for review; 
e.g., three curricular or txro curricular and 

schoolwide criteria 

If the local point of view in the curriculum 
conflicts with that in the Quality Criteria, this 
conflict should be discussed. Vraa this discussion 
should ccme a shared understanding of how curricular 
conflict will be managed during the review. Because 
the criteria were developed with the help of major 
state and national curriculum organizations, represen- 
tatives of loced districts, and eminent scholars. 
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conflicts should be rare. ItertB to be discussed 
include: 

o Self-Stucty: Procedures and results of school 
Self-Stucty are presented and discussed. 

o Sdiool plan: Ihe school plan is discussed in 
order to determine hew agreements about cur- 
ricular instructional methodologies, school 
goals, and other issues were developed ancJ are 
expected to be inplementoi. 

o School data suninary: Leadership Team meniDers 
and the Review Team discuss their interpretation 
of the data and information in the data sunroary, 
including past trends and future aspirations. 
The analytical value of the data is discussed 
with respecA: to review focus and strategies. 

o Agreaoaent and strategy focus: Next, agreement 
is reached on the basic strategic orientation 
the team will take, including areas of focus 
where a more in-depth look is most likely to be 
productive. 

o Schedule of events: Final scheduling and 
logistics planning are worked out. 

Introductory meeting with the school staff . Arrange- 
ments should be made for a short, informal meeting of 
the school staff and the reviewers prior to the 
beginning of classes on the first morning of the 
review* IXiring this meeting, the reviewers will: 

o Share the purpose of Program Quality Review: 

CScrapare the school program to the standards of 
the Quality Criteria to determine effective- 
ness of the instructional program. 
Recognize program strengths. 
Make suggestions for increasing the effective- 
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ness of the instructional program. 

o Alert staff members to the procedures that will 
be followed: 

- Ctoservation in each classroom, including 
informal discussions with students and staff 
members and review of students' work 

- Group interviews with teachers, instructional 
aides, sipport staff, ccuncils/ocraaittees, 
parents, district office staff, as a^Dpropriate 

- Review of curriculum materials, student 
achievement and other outocroe data, schoolwide 
policies and procedures, and the school plan 

- R^rt of Findings 



Classroon visits . The reviewers work with the school 
staff to ensure that all classrocros are visited and 
that resource specialist rooms, learning laboratories, 
media centers, and other areas vAiere agular and 
special learning activities occur are jjicluded \ghen 
appropriate. 

Group in terviews . The purpose of groip interviews is 
to discuss with similar job groups (e.g., all teach- 
ers) the key issues of curriculum, instruction, staff 
development, and school inprovement processes. ihe 
Review Team should base the Interview questions on 
v*iat has been learned so far. Hie interview should 
provide evidence for verifying or modifying the team's 
preliminary views, and extend its knowledge of the 
situation at the school. 

Groip interviews generally are scheduled for 30 to 
45 minutes; however; the teachers • interview should be 
vJi hour or more. 
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m^Vim the friality Criteria 

The C2uality Criteria are of two kinds — ^those that 
address q)ecific curricular areas and tht'se that 
address sciK»lwide program eleanents. Reviewers will 
note that \Aiile each cariterion focuses en a specific 
part of the program, there are connon themes that 
thread through each of the sets of criteria. In 
applying the curricular criteria, reviewers will 
observe instruction, review student work, and talk to 
students and instructional staff meaibers to determine 
for each curricular area being reviewed: 

o What constitutes the curriculum, inclixling: 

- What is to be learned (as documented by the 
written goals and objectives of the cur- 
riculum) 

- What is being tauc^t 

- What students are learning 

o Ihe extent to vftiich lessee and assignments, 
including instructional strategies, material, 
media, equipment, and so forth, are a^ropriate 
to: 

- Ihe curriculvmi to be learned 

- Die needs of the students 

o The extent to which lesscms and assignments: 

- Extend beymd rote learning to application of 
vhat is being learned. 

- Eiiploy the fundamental basic skills in 
acquiring curricular kncwledge. 

- Challenge students to think and ccmmunicate 
their thou^ts. 



- Enable students with ^)ecial needs to succeed 
in -the core curriculum. 

jftPDlicaticn of the Sciioniwi^ rHteHa 

In allying the schoolwide criteria, reviewers will 
talk to st2iff marbers, observe them at work, observe 
the interactions amcnq staff menters and students, and 
observe the operations of the school program to 
determine schoolwide effects on learning. Reviewers 
will determine: 

o The extent to ^^ch the culture of the school 
revolves around the joy and ijoportance of 
learning 

o The degree of adignment of the allocation of 
human and material resources, including staff 
deve lopment e f f orts , with curricular and 
instructional goals 

o The extent to vAiich the school is actively 
engaged with the parents and the wider school 
ocnramit^ in CGmnon siqpport of school and 
ccmounit^ goeds 

o The presence of a viable, ongoing school 
imax v eme nt process 

DeveloaBegib of amestions. Action Elans and Reoooni- 
ticns of PiMiram Strengths 

Suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of the 
school's program will be framed by the Review Team 
matcbers as th^ ccnpare vAiat has been learned about 
the program and its impact cm students to the Quality 
Criteria. These Suggestions may be reviewed by the 
Leadership Team for their irpjt. Both teams will 
select three Suggestions from the in-depth areas 
identified by the school; e.g., three curricular or 
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two currioilar and one schoolwide criteria, that will 
be developed into Action Plans. Ihese plans will 
identify oanprehensive activities that will have the 
greatest inpact on the program and will lead to 
inproved effectiveness in many areas. In addition, 
these plans will include a variety of strategies for 
inplementation, inclusion of resources (human, materi- 
al, fiscal), designation of respcrjsible person (s) for 
inpleraentation of activities, ongoing monitoring and 
evaluation, and time frames or ccnpletion dates. 

A calendar of iirpleroentation for the remaining 
SuggestiOTs will be developed collaboratively by the 
Program ftjality Review Team and the school's Leadership 
Team. Activities may or may not be included, depending 
on available time at that point in the review. 

In developing Recognitions of Program Strength, the 
Review Team will ocaisider the following criteria: 

o A program or an aspect of a program that 
reflects the hi^ quality in the Quality 
Criteria 

o An a^)ect of the program in v*iic4i significant 

iirprovement has qoaarxed 
o A hi^-quality program that is in place for all 

students 

o Collected inf onnation that si53ports and warrants 
the recognition 

These criteria make it possible to recognize 
outstanding programs or aspects of programs that are in 
place at a sdhool. The tern Recognition of Program 
Strength is used in lieu of "conmendatian" and requires 
supporting evidence related to the Quality Criteria. 
Individuals should not be singled out for this recogni- 
tion. 

b ^± I] 
ERIC 



Cautions About Applving the g i ^itv Criteria 

No matter hew well designed the procedure or how 
well prepared the reviewer, there will always be 
difficulties judging program quality. Reviewers should 
be aware of these diffiailties and the potential 
consequences of each. 

Overoeneralizincr, Necessarily, the review is limited 
to a sanple of situations for a given point in time, 
curriculum content, students, and so on. Merely 
assuming that this limited sanple is typical is a 
mistake of overgeneralization. To avoid overgenerali- 
zation, the initial inpressicais txxxx observed sanples 
itRXSt be si^Dported by relating what students are doing 
to the work they are producing. This current work is 
then related to sanples of past woric fixm the last 
several weeks. The observed activities and students' 
work are discussed with the teacher, and e3?)lanatiOTs 
of how the activities fit in with the overall program 
for the year are asked for. The teacher's e}q)lanation 
is an iitportant st^ in generalizing. Finally, 
observations in the various classrooms should be 
related to schoolwide programs and plans for programs. 
Reviewers should discuss this relationship with the 
teacher, with people active in planning, and with 
school leaders, especially the principal. By fitting 
observatiai and e-^lanaticai together in this way, it 
Ls possible to construct a historical picture of the 
school program and tie it to the ocserved ejqjeriences 
of students. It is this picture and the tie to 
students vdiich provide the framework for generalizing 
from specific observed data. 

Cor- iderina all student populations . In judging the 
extent to v*iich each aspect of the program matches the 
standards of the Quality Criteria, reviewers must 
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cxxisider all student populations. When virtually all 
student populatiois receive curriculum and instructicai 
as described in the quality criterion, that a;^>ect of 
the program is recognized as hi^ quality. If, 
however, a specific population of students was receiv- 
ing curriculm and instructicai of quadity less than 
that described in the criterion, the Review Team VKxdd 
frame a Suggestion for iirprcving the quality of program 
received b/ those students. 

Too iitpressionistic . While initial inpressions are a 
valuable guide for pursuing a line of investigation, 
they should be validated or rejected tr/ careful 
exaroiiiation of appropriate evidence. Ihis evidence 
should include teachers' explanations, sttidents" work, 
or classroom observation. Initial inpressions can be 
based vpon situations vihich are not typical of the 
school. Reviewers are cautioned not to let these 
inpressions color the review without verifying them. 

Too arialvtical . Hhe reviewer should not just set upon 
the school as an active infoimation gatherer, ferret- 
ing and figuring the vityole time. Ihis can lead to 
collecting data sinply for the sake of collection 
rather than looking for the qualitative effect on the 
program. Reviewers should give the school an oppor- 
tunity to disclose itself in its cwn way. Reviewers 
should, therefore, spend sane time quietJ.y allowing the 
atmosphere and tenpo at that school to present itself. 

Personal bias for or against specific materials or 
programs . Use the criteria and procedures in this 
manual. Reviewers should ke^ i:~ mind that vAiat VKxild 
not work in one situation may work in another. 
Reviewers must be certain to deserve how a program 
works for the sdiool, rather than judging hew it would 
or did work for them. Just because a progran was best 



for a reviewer at his or her school does not mean that 
it should be judged as effective in another school. 

False positive . Ihis costly mistx'ike occurs when a 
school st2iff is doing a poor or mediocre job, and the 
reviewer tells them they are doinj a very good job. 
When this mistake is made, the inorintives for isprove- 
ment are undermined and the arguments for maintaining 
the status quo are reinforced by the review. 

False negative . AJ.thouc^ this mistake can be most 
if)setting, it not always as bad as the false 
positive. Schools which are found to be effective but 
not vp to the Quality Criteria are often tpset that 
they did not recer^e a top finding (just as students 
ased to getting A"s conplain the most over Bf grades) • 
In many cases, these schools are strong and confident 
enough in their Self-Study to brush off the effect of 
a false negative. In somri cases, however, especially 
in schools which have macUi progress in developing more 
effective programs, a false negative rating can be 
demoralizii^. 

Reinforcing facades . An error is reflected when the 
Program Quality Review process coll2$)6es into a game. 
While concern for fairness is very iitportant, it is 
less inportant than ccmem for the reed job of 
educating students. 

OverattentiOTi to the technology and procedures of 
Program Quality Reviews may subvert the intended 
effects an education and create a "fair" but expensive 
and wasteful ganie. Sane sdiool and district persc»inel 
conplain that trying to do well on Program Quality 
Review forces them to waste time building facades 
instead of teaching the students. Reviewers should 
not reinforce facade building in schools vMch want to 
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do well. Reviewers should concentrate on students' 
Iciaming rather than paraphernalia of instruction. 

fticpinq niOTifigirtn with thp TftaA^ rship Tteam 

IXiring the review, several times will be se+- aside 
for informal and/or* formal discussions wirh the 
Leadership Team. These meetings serve to ke^ everyone 
abreast of: 

o Hew the review is proceeding 

o Areas in viiidi information is inooaraplete or 

missing 
o Scheduling pn±)lems 

o Feedback on What has been learned about the 
program so far 

In addition, the meetings provide an opportunity 
for the team to receive feedback about how the review 
is being perceived by the school ccratrunity and to 
receive cdditional information. 

Oncpim Meetings of the Review TVvim 

Ihrou^owt the review, the reviewers must meet 
frequently to ensure consistency in their pen^eptions 
of the program, the process of review, and their 
(concepts of areas for improvement. 

Ihe times that have been found to be most produc- 
tive for meetings of reviewers are: 

o Following the first few classrxx.Tt visits— to 
establish commonality of ctoservation 

o Preceding group interviews — to determine 
questions to be esq^lored and issues to be raised 

o At the end of each day of the review— to discuss 

n 



quality findings and suc^estions for those 
aspects of the program needing no further 
clarification , and to design strategies for 
collecting additional information and/or 
resolving conflicts in information 
o Preceding the preliminary r^rt to the Leader- 
ship Team at vMch time quality jtdgroents and 
suggestions for iiKuneasing the effectiveness of 
the instructional program are pr^>ared and the 
roles determined for the report to be made to 
the Leadership Tean. By the end of this 
meeting, Suq^estioriL ^^hould be framed, based on 
vtet has been lecimed about the school. 

How the Report Is Dgvelooed 

Preparation for the R^rt of Findings is concur- 
rent with the process of Pcxxfram Quality Review since 
the r^rt is based on all the information the Review 
Team and Leadership Team have gathered through the 
investigatory methods of observation, interview, and 
review of documents. 

(jonferences of the Review Team members, held 
throughout Jie review, fom a basis for the report. A 
picture of the school emerges from these conferences 
as reviewers: 

o Identify areas that require more information and 
plan strategies to collect it through observa- 
tion, interview, and discussions v Ith v^,e 
Leadership Team. 

o Review the school plan and all documented 
information gathered during the visit. 

o Compare information collected with the Key ideas 
in the Quality Criteria. 

o Identify potentiaj. areas for Suggestions, 
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recognizing the school's CMn iitproveatnent 
proness. 

o Identify the locad and regioned assistance 
resources b/ curricular areas so that Sugges- 
tions may be coupled with the Action Plans. 

o Decide cm the order of the preliminary report to 
the Leadership Teairi, how the discussion is to be 
guided and by vdiom, and the respoisibility each 
reviewer will take. 

DgveloDment of the Report of Findings 

Early on the last day of the review, after all 
observations and interviews have been ccnpleted, the 
Review Team will meet with the principal and the 
Leadership Team meambers \ibo attended the review 
preparation meeting. This meeting has four objectives: 

o To r^)ort findings and preview Suggestions 

o To select the Suggestions in the in-depth areas 

to be developed into Action Plans 
o To conplete , in a col lahorat ive effort , the 

Aatic»i Plans by adding the iirplementation 

processes to these Suggestions 
o To plan the best way of presenting findings to 

the entire staff 

During the development of the report with the 
Leadership Team, the Review Team presents what it found 
when the menfcers ccnpared vAiat chcy had learned about 
the program and its inpact on the students with the 
Quadity Criteria. Questions about these findings will 
be answered, infonnation verified, and the analyticetl 
portion— the information the team has collected that 
seems to identify vAiat is pr^^^'onting a hic^-quality 
program — of the R^rt of Findings will be framed. The 
cooperation and collaboration of the Leadership Team 



are essential in providing Suggestions that are 
meaningful and are likely to produce results, and 
providing a bridge between the Review Team and the 
rest of the school connunity so that perceptions are 
viewed as valid. 

It is iicportant for all involved to recognize that 
the develcpnent of the Report of Findings is a working 
meeting. After the major findings of review are 
shared and discussed and the team's Recognitions of 
Program Strengths and Suggestions are presented, the 
main task of the meeting can be aiddressed — determin- 
ing which two Suggestions will be fully developed into 
Acticxi Plans and which will remain Suggestions. In a 
mutual effort the Review Team and the Leadership Team 
will build the selected Si^ggestions into Action Plans. 
Also, a calendar of ixplementation for the remaining 
Suggestions will be developed if time is available 
during the review. Ihe ocnpleted Action Plans will 
Include proposed activities, strategies for inplemen- 
tation, resources needed, and ongoing planning and 
evaluation activities. Finally, these Suggestions and 
agreed-iqpon Action Plans are woven into the Report of 
Findings as a working document to be used by the 
school to guide further inprcrvement efforts. 

Ihe lead reviewer must conduct the developnental 
meeting in a way which elicits involvement from school 
staff. KaiT/ schools will be knowledgeable about 
Program Quality Review practices and procedures and 
will be ready to tate an active collaborative role in 
the process. At other schools, the Leadership Team 
will want the Review Team to assume the majority of 
the responsibility for r^rting to the school and 
framing the Acticxi Plans. It is the re^xjnsibilily of 
the lead reviewer and the team meirbers to assess the 
readiness of the Leadership Team to p'^icipate in the 
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R^rt of Findings and to plan activities in accordance 
with the abilities of the staff. 

Report of Finrlings 

Ihe report is both a written and oral presentation 
delivered at the conclusion of a Program Quality Review 
yitxid[i grcws cut of a discussion of review findings 
between the Review Team and the Leadership Tteam. It is 
the means through which the analytical portion of the 
-^view is linked to assistance resources within the 
sdjool, district, county, and region, and is then 
OOTiunicated to the sdiool ooranunity. It is the most 
critical element of the entire review prx>3ess. 

In sumary, the r^rt should include the following 
major elements: 

o Written feedback regarding the school's Self- 
Study process, product, and reccmmiencaations for 
inprovement 

o A suitffnary statement that addresses student and 
school performance data reflecting a match 
between the data and Report of Findings 

o A summary paragrc4}h addressing the school • s 
iitplementation of the Action Plans and Sugges- 
tions from the previous review 

o Ihe result of the review of the school's 
curriculum and instructional program and how it 
affects the students 

o The Action Plans and Suggestions for iitproving 
the effectiveness of the planned program, 
including the resources available for si^^wrting 
the Action Plan 

o The review process as a model for collecting and 
analyzjurt information about the planned prrgram 
in a way that resulto in iitprovements in the 
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effectiveness of the curriculum and instructicxi- 
al methodologies 

ViesB elements are woven together to provide 
information to the school as to how the effectiveness 
of the program can be sustained anchor increased. 

A successful Report of Findjjigs is a stimulus for 
continuing program inprovement. It not only confiniB 
and extends the krjcwledg^ that staff and parents have 
about their program but also assists the school in 
gathering and organizing resources stpportive of the 
school's plan for improvement, 

Ihe information the Review Team has gathered at the 
site, its best judgments abotTL the quality of the 
curriculum and instruction, a.xJ the suggestions for 
increasing the effectiveness of the instructional 
program are ccramunicated in tMO phases: 

o IXiring the development of the Report of Findings 
with the leadership Team, the team recounts its 
findings, plans the best way to present these 
findings to the staff, and collaborates on the 
develcpnent of selected Suggestions into Action 
Plans. 

o Ihe R^rc of Findings, offered at ai; open 
meeting of the entire staff, district represen- 
tatives , council , parents, and ooranunity 
mentoers, ocmimunicates implementation progress 
frczn the previous reviews, school data analysis, 
Self-Study feedback, the results of the analysis 
of the school's curriculum and instructional 
program, RecognitiOTs of Program Strengths 
Suggestions, and Action Plans that address 
selected Suggestions in a way that encourages 
efforts to ocaitinue program iitprovement. 
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Ihis tMO-ptiase r^x^rting sequence helps determine 
that: 

o The analysis of program quality will be pre- 
sented in such a way as to encourage improvement 
efforts at the school. 

o Ihe Suggestions and developed calendars are 
appropriate and are likely to yield positive 
results. 

o The Action Plans will be oonplete and fully 
understood by staff and reviewers. 

o Ihe Leadership Team and School Site Council will 
beccxne actively involved in the review and 
iivproveanent procedures so that they may use 
similar methods \ihen other curricular auneas are 
to be reviewed within the school's cwn Self- 
Study process. 



Delivery of Report of Findings 

Following the developmental meeting with the 
Leadership Team and the joint development of selected 
Suggestions into Action Plans, the Report of Findings 
is presented to the remainder of the school staff, 
parents, and district office and ccanmunity members. 
This r^rt may be presented by the Review Team or a 
ccnbination of the Review Team and the Leadership Team. 
The purpose of this r^»rt is to: 

o Present the findings of the review to the school 
community. 

o Provide the si:53porting evidence that contributed 
to the analysis of the program. 

o Present the Suggestions. Expand on the written 
statements by sharing the ideas and recanmenda- 
tions of the Review Team and the Leadership Team 



on hew the school staff and parents can use the 
planning/evaluation process in their school plan 
and for ocaitinued program improvement, 
o Describe the Action Plans and resources that 
stfiport the Suggesticxis. 

The finad and lasting iirpression at the school will 
be a professicaial, clear presentaticai that effectively 
recounts the analysis of the planned program; reports 
the findings of the Program Quality Review; recognizes 
the strengths of the program; and frames the school's 
inprovement efforts through e^ropriate Suggestions. 

In presenting the r^rt, the Review Team and 
participating Leadership Team menobers will: 

o Eii{]hasize that the review is of a;e vihole 
planned program, not of individual classroGns or 
peurticular parts of the program. 

o Explain how the Quality Criteria are used and 
how they relate to eacii other. 

o Recognize the effort expended by staff and 
others in implementing the program anchor their 
effort in inproving their program. 

o Present the findings. Recognitions of Program 
Strengths, Suggesticxis for increasing program 
effectiveness, and the Action Plans developed 
collaboratively by the Review Team and Leader^ 
ship Team. 

o Thank the school CGratamity for its hospit2dity. 
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HOCEDORES AFIER THE REVIEH 
Action Plans in Scfacx>l Plans 

The Report of Findings is a significant portion of 
the ongoing monitoring iund evaluation of the school 
program for the purpose of nodifying the school-level 
plan. Well-written Action Plans should be of signifi- 
cant scope and detail that they can be lifted frxm the 
nqpcrt and placed in the school plan. Action Plans 
siiOuld contain (a) activities; (b) a calendar; (c) 
pecple rej^nsible for implementation; (d) si^jporting 
resources; and (e) an evaluation occponent. 



R&le of School site Council and LeeylAT^ghip ttom 

In School Improvement schools , the School Site 
Council (SSC) assumes an active part in monitoring the 
follow-i?) activities that will grow out of the formal 
Program Quality Peview process and the Report of 
Findings. In all schools the Leadership Team should 
take an active role in the iirpleraentation of the 
Suc^e^ions as well as the Action Plans. 

For example, the School Site Council and the 
Leadership Team mi^t conduct a yearly e/cduation of 
the program with regard to: 

o Action Plans and Suggestioris that have been 

fully iitplemented 
o School and district personnel v4io played a role 

in implementation 
o Implementation of the program and how it 

affected student experiences and/or the school 

organization 

o Action Plans and Suggestions that have not been 



iirplemented and the reasons why implementation 
did not take place 

Such an evaluation mi^t be shared with the matbership 
of the School Site Council and Leadership Team, school 
staff, school cxxnmonity groups, district office, local 
board of education, caisortium coordinator, and the 
State Departnent of Education. 



Role of School and District Staff 

The decisions about v*io will assist in inpleanenting 
reooranendations or modi^ing the planned program rest 
with the school and the district staff. For follcw-ip 
assistance in iirplementing the Action Plans for 
program irrprovement, the school personnel should 
COTtact their district resouroes, offices of county 
siperintendents of schools, the State Department of 
Education, private or public institutions, staff 
development centers within their areas, or whatever 
they decide would be best for them. 

Program Quality Reviews are monitored by the State 
Department of Education, and the results are used to 
provide assistance to schools, districts, offices of 
county stperintendents of schools, and regional 
resouroes. 
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Not Pictured: 

Pre-meetirg between Principal 
and Lead Reviewer. 



THE PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW PROCESS 



REVIEW PREPARATION MEETING 

KNOWLEDGE of: About Our Program: 
Quality Criteria, school plan, How it's working, for 

school data summary, whom, where we're 

curriculum going (Self-Study) 



REVIEW OF SCHOOL PROGRAM 




COMPARE WITH: 



School reviews program 
using the Quality Criteria 
and reaches conclusions 
about program effectiveness. 



Team PREPARES: 



• Summary of Findings 

• Recognitions of Program Strengths 

• Suggestions for increasing school 
effectiveness 




• Observing what's happening 

• Talking to school community 

• Reviewing records and doctiments 

• Talking to Lectdership Team 

• Reviewing Self-Study 

What comprises the program and how 
it is affecting the students and adults. 



DEVELOPMENT OF REPORT OF FINDINGS: 
The TEAM Leadership Team 




Self-Study compared with 
Fmdin^s and Suggestions Presented 
by the Team. Selected Suggestions 
developed into Action Plans. 




78 



Report on quality of 
program compared to the 
Quality Criteria and 
Suggestions for improving 
impact of the program on 
all students. 
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The On-Site Review 




PREPARING 



Reviewers 



School Staff 



1. Receive training. 

2. Review cuniculum 
mAterialt: 

• K<8 curriculum 
guides 

• Framewoifcf and 
handbooks 

• Other curricuhim 
materials as 
necessary 

3. Study school 
materials: 

• SdKX)lidan 

• School Dau 
Summary 

• Self-Study 
Summary 

• Other materials 
from the school as 
necessary 



1 . Identify Leadership 
Team and others 
who have special 
responsiblities 
during the 
Self-Study. 

2. Receive orientation 
to Program Quality 
Review and Self- 
Study. 

3. Conduct the Self- 
Study, using the 
guide for conduct- 
ing a Self-Study. 

4. Summarize the 
findings of the 
Self-Study and 
prepare to share with 
reviewrrrson their 
arrival. 

5. Send copies of the 
Self-Study, School 
DaUi Summary, 
school plan, and 
selected other 
materials, as appro- 
priate, to the 
reviewers. 



ERIC 



Reviewers and Leadership 
Team meet during t>ie week 
prior to the review to 
discuss Self-Smdy and 
materials received by the 
team, to resolve last-minute 
questions, andtoflnalize 
the schedule and proce- 
dures of review. 



J 



REVIEWING 



Reviewers 



n 



School Staff 



1. Observe in 
classrooms. 

2. Conduct interviews, 
both formal and 
informal. 

3. Review pertinent 
documents. 

4. Meet together regu- 
larly to analyze and 
synthesize what 
students are learning 
ana to determine 
what other informa- 
tion is needed. 



1. Carry on with 
business as usual. 

2. Be prepared to share 
their knowledge of 
the program and its 
impact on the 
students. 



Reviewer.^ and Leadership 
Team meet regularly to 4 
discuss the progress of the 
review. 



REPORTING 



Reviewers 



School Staff 



1. Compare their collec- 
tive knowledge about 
the school program 
and its impact on the 
students to each 
quality aiterion. 

2. Describe the cuntnt 
quality of the 
program in summary 
statements of 
fmdings for each 
criterion. 

3. Identify Recognitions 
of Program Strengths 
and areas of signifi- 
cant improvement. 

4. Identify areas of 
Suggestions for 
increasing school 
effectiveness. 



Reviewers and Leadership 
Team meet to review and 
discuss the findings and to 
develop collaboratively ^ 
selected Suggestions for 
increasing school effect- 
iveness into Action Plans. 
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The reviewers present 
the Report of Findings, 
sharing their findings, ^ 
recognizing strengths, 
and suggesting improve- 
ments. Leaf* .iiipTeam 
may share in the presen- 
tation of Suggestions. 



The entire school staff, 
along with interested 
smdents, parent, and 
community members, 
arc invited to attend the 
Report of Findings. 



REVISING 



School Staff 



1. Implement Action 
Plans developed 
with the Review 
Team. 

2. Review other 
Suggestions made 
by the team. 

3. Plan how these 
Suggestions can be 
in'.plemented, by 

« horn, with what 
resources, by when, 
and so forth. 
4 Monitor carefully all 
program changes, 
modifying them as 
necessary for maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 



EART IV 

ERDtaOM QOALny BEVIEH CRTISnA 



Program Qiali^ Review plays an iinportant par-. i\i 
adileving exoellenoe in our schools. Die review is a 
tiioB fcr school staff maters to step back f rcn the 
press of dayH»-day re^^ojisibilities to observe and 
discuss tnc effectiveness of their program. Scdti 
self-cbservation and discussion should occur i^efore, 
during, and after the visit of the trained tecon from 
outside the school. Ihe imnediate benefits of basing 
Program Quality Review on a foundation of Self-Stucty 
are the cfecisions and plans tc iiiake ^)ecific 
iitprovementi m the school curriculum and instruction. 
The ultimate benefit is inprovement in student 
learning. 

The Quality Criteria are designed to serve as the 
basis for both the visiting Review Team's and staff's 
reviewing of the school. The standards of quality are 
premised on two tenets~what makes an effective school 
and vihat is an educated person. Both beliefs grou frcni 
traditions of public schooling in American denccracy. 
These ideas have been refined by recent e>^)Griences and 
research in efforts to iirprove schools. 

What are the characteristics of an effective 
schocl? The Task Force on Standards for Effective 
Schools has identified 16 factors it: believes are found 
most often in California schools with effective 
instructicml programs: 



o Academic focus 

o Rigorous OOTtent 

o A safe and orderly 

en^'ircOTnent 

o Coordinated curriailum 

o MaxiiRUim use of time 

o Rag^ilar hcrocwork 



TeacherMiirected 

instnaction 

Variety of teaching 

strategies 

Hic^ standards ard 

e>5)ectations 

Regu].ar assessment 



C|]portunities for 
student responsi- 
bility and involve- 
ment 

Structured staff 
devtlcpnent 



o Instructional leader- 
ship 

o Midespmd recogniticn 
o Home-school cooperation 

and support 
o Sense of cocnunity 



Vlhat should students be li}^ as they energe from 
elemental :^chool on their way to becoming 
w&ll-educav.:d adults? Students should have a solid 
foundation j Ji three kinds of learning : skills , 
knowledge, and values. A solid foundation of skills 
includes both the rudimentary skills, such as a 
conprdiension of nunfcer facts in mathematics, and the 
higher level skills , including learning how to 
fonrulate and solve problems, hew to analyze and 
interpret information, how to draw inferences, how to 
evaluate oonplex situations, how to think critically, 
how to e>^ress thoughts logically and clearly in 
written and oral form, and how to form Independ^ 
judgments. The knowledge students acquire should have 
a clear academic focus, building on a base of language 
arts and mathematics ski^'ls. Students should have 
extensive e3q>erience with literature, science, 
histcry-socLd science, visual and performing arts, 
pt^ical education, and health. 

Finally, students should understand the values that 
are the oomerstc»ie of our desncxxacy. They should 
develop a basic sense of civic responsibility and the 
beliefs that form the ethical and moral bonds of our 
Gociety. 

To give students this foundation, the school must 
plan and carry out a qusdity curriculum. The core of 
this curriculum bhould be clearly defined, and 
instructionsd materials, instruction, and assessment 
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shcxild be aligned so that every student is guaranteed 
instruction in an agreed-on balance of skills, 
knowledge, and values. Grade-level ejqjectations should 
be established for readings in literature, history- 
social science, arxi science; for quantity and quality 
of writing assignments; for field arri laboratory 
exp^iences in science; for hcmnewoi'k assignments, botii 
as ind^)en£ent practice and long-term projects that 
extend and deepen knowledge; and for oral presentations 
and discussion. Ihese rich and active learning 
experiences should enocnpass the major skills, 
knowledge, and values of the elementary curriculum. 
Alignment of instructioncd materieds, assessment, 
learning activities, arxi instniction with clear 
airrioolar goals is a major factor in school 
effectiveness. 

Students with ^pecial needs also need this solid 
foundation of learning. Scjrvioes designed for meeting 
special needs of educationally disadvantaged, 
limted-English-proficient. arxi handicapped students 
should be geared toward helping stiidents succeed in the 
regular program. Services for hic^-aoility students 
should remove ceilings, rai?^ the ODnc^)tual level, and 
extend the depth and breadMi of the regular program. 
These services should not displace a balanced 
curriculum. In addition to the traditional categorical 
needs, for vAiich additional funds are often available, 
the regular progrcjm should also focus on other grcqps 
of students, such as the average students and the 
quiet, :7ondisn?>tive underachlsvers. 

The standards for quality in this document 
incorporate vAiat is AiKwn about the effect of sound 
pedagogical practice on students. The amount of time 
students are active]" engaged in learning correlates 
with how much they learn. Studerits engage themselves 
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in learning vAien their natural curiosity is focused on 
the conteiit of the curriculum, when they are active 
participants in learning, and v*ien they are challenged 
by the task and yet have a hi^ chance of succeeding. 
To create s»xii quality learning e}5)erienoes, teachers 
must plan and carry out an orderly flew of engaging 
classrocm activities v*iich focus students" interest on 
the ajirriculum content. While students need to 
develop the self-discipline to work independently, 
learning requires dirfjct contact with Che teacher at 
certain critical times, These times include initial 
eo^xDsure to new content and skills and to modeling. 
The critical times cdso include promptly r^pondjjig to 
student " s work (especially to check preliminary 
understanding and during initial practice of new 
skills) , coaching the students during extended 
^plicaticxTS of previously learned material, and 
guiding and encouraging students to tldnk and use v*iat 
they learn. The teacher's enonnous influence on the 
climate of the classroom is of great importance iii 
developir^ the students' sense of the value of 
learning and their intellectual, social, and perscsial 
abilities. Finally, each child's fundamental need to 
be recognized, respected, and cared for is the 
foundation for the teaching/learning relationship. 

In the effective elementary classroom, teachers 
have primary responsibility for instruction. The 
primary focus on the teacher's time is on instruction. 
A variety of teaching strategies is employed, based on 
botli the content to be learned and the needs and 
strengths of the student. Learning time is extended 
throu^ regular homework, and the student's progress 
is monitored throu^ regular assessment. 

School is a place to learn. All children have the 
right to an environment conducive to learning, free 
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from threats of disrtption, and rich in rewards for 
good learning behavior. Students feel secure and have 
good morale when they believe their school operates on 
the basis of clear rules and e)q)ectatiQns. Students 
can oount on all staff to e^ly the rules fairly and 
with consistent COTsequenoes. Ihe students" aceKknic 
learning time is protected fron disruptions, vfhether 
the source of disnption is other students or staff 
msnfcers attending to noninstructional activities. Ihe 
potential disrv^ive effects of pull-out prtjrams an 
the intended beneficiaries have been minimized by using 
in-<;lassroom services coordinated with the student's 
regular program. Staff attentic»i is allocated justly to 
all students, with an ai(3hasis on resprnding to the 
students* positive efforts to learn. Ihus, the shy, 
quiet children receive their share of appropriate 
encxuragement, along with those with more confidence 
and those who create disturbances. Likewise, staff 
menbers are treated justly , with an en^iasis on 
ackncwledging excellence in teaching. 

A major strategy in inproving and sustaining the 
effectiveness of a school is staff development. Ihe 
Program Quality Review standards are premised on two 
factors associated with quality staff development 
programs: (1) alignment of the content of the staff 
developnent program with agreed-on school goals and 
priorities; and (2) e^licatlon of sound pedagogical 
methods in delivery of the staff development. 

Ihe school's plans for inprovements in curriculum 
and instructional methods will have direct iirpllcations 
for the ooritent of staff development. There should be 
broad participation in the planning of the program, end 
unique needs of staff menfcers should be met. The major 
allocaticai of staff development r juroes should be for 
priority inprovanents in curri J.um and instruction. 
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For staff development to have the intended effects on 
staff, it must, in itself, be an exanple of good 
instruction. For exanple, if the staff msoobers are 
learning new skills, there should be modeling of the 
skills and practice and follow^ coaching should oe 
provided for staff meni3erB in their own classrocms. 
In other words, staff develcproent should be designed 
as a hic^-quedlty learning experienoB for adults, 

Strmg leadership is a critical factor in planning, 
inpleroenting, and ev2duating a school pr ogram lAiich is 
effective for students. Leadership is not merely 
certain attributes of an individual, but rather the 
focusing of the working relationships of everyone at 
the school on a ocmocn purpose. What people expect. 
from, and deliver to, one another should be primarily 
influenced by their shared vision of \ihat they are 
trying to acccRplish. The organizational structures, 
management systems, formal and informal allocations of 
^recognition and statui;, and the ap pro p r i ation of 
resources, ei^)ecially time, should all reflect the 
priorities inherent in this oomnon purpose. 

Clearly, the principal ' s role is to provide 
effective leadership. The principed can clarify the 
vision and channel the resources (human and fiscal), 
systems, and organization toward that vision. The 
principal should place priorities on setting goals and 
high standards, si^rvlslng and evaluating 
instruction, coordinating the curriculum and 
mcxiitoring student progress, and sc^porting staff. 
But the principal cannot single-handedly create 
ef f ective leadership. As staff menbers show 
initiatlvj in furthering the achieveiient of the codr^ 
purpose, they should be encouraged to take such 
initiative. Each staff meamber has some refiponsibillt/ 
for sifsporting both administrators and colleagues in 
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their efforts to achieve the cxxxtojn purpose. 

Ihere are a number of ways in vfeLch the sharing of 
a ooninon purpose is cultivated. The particular mix and 
sequence will depend on the persoial strengths and 
weaknesses of administrators and frtaff at the school, 
as well as the current situation at the school. 
Nonetheless, ingredients v*iich bring about ccninonality 
of purpose incliide (l) corinitnent of the school board, 
superintendent, and principal; (2) professional 
consensus; (3) broad participation in the developnent 
or refinement of the purpose; and (4) the in^iring 
leadership of one or more individuals. Finally, for 
the oonraon purpose to have a positive effect on 
students, the purpose must be based on a valid idea of 
v4iat an educated person should learn at school; it must 
enccqpass aspirations for all ctdldren; and it must 
incorporate a sensible idea of what nalces a school 
effective. 



The Curricular Criteria 

o language Arts 

o Mathematics 

o Science 

o History-Social Science 

o Visual and Performing Arts 

o Riysical Educatiai 



The Schoolwide Criteria 

o Instrtjctional Programs: SctKDolwide Effectiveness 

o Special Needs 

o Learning Environment 

o Staff Developroent 

o Leadership 

o Planning, liipleroenting, and Evaluating the School 
Program 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 



The language arts criterion focuses on the effect of the language 
arts program on students. The criterion promotes a meaning-centered 
literature program uhich is planned and developed for all students. 
Through such a program, elementary students gain (1) a solid body of 
knoyledge derived from a common cultural heritage yhich reflects the 
contributions of the diverse ethnic and racial groups that make up 
the United States; (2) experiences in confronting important human 
issues; (3) personal, ethical, social, and aesthetic values; and (4) 
effective listening, speaking, reading, and uriting. The program 
includes (1) t^e study of significant literary uorks; <2) instruc- 
tion uhich uses and builds on students' backgrounds of experiences; 



(3) the integration of listening, speaking, reading, and yriting; 
and (4) the incorporation of these four processes throughout the 
elementary school curriculum. This criterion also focuses on 
effective instructional methodologies and a broad range of 
assessment methods. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average, 
limited-English-proficient, underachieving, and gifted and talented 
students, students receiving special e'^ucation instruction and 
service, and those of ethnic groups underrepresented in colleges and 
universities. 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 



INEFFECTIVE 



Curriculum 



Significant literature is the basis of the English- 
language arts program 'n uhich core uorks from a variety 
of genres selected to accommodate a variety of cultural 
perspectives, individual tastes, developmental concerns, 
and personal experiences are studied Jn depth by 
students. Numtn dilemmas and values are confronted, and 
higher level thinking skills are employed \% students 
derive and convey meaning in order to clarify their oun 
understanding of basic human values. 

The elementary curriculum is part of a systematic, 
articulated IC-12 program uith outcomes resulting in neu 
insights into the human condition, knouledge that adds to 
students* emerging uorld vieu, ability to think 
critically about ideaa and concepts, independence in 
using the language arts tools, and plei»«ure from reading 
quality literature for its run sake. 

Skills are taught in context and the language arts 
processes of reading, uri^iing, listening, and speaking 
are interrelated and stive as tools for learning as 
students bring their prior knouledge to bear on 
comprehending text. Students receive direct instruction 
regarding the conventions of language uhen these have not 
already been acquired through reading and oral discourse. 



A skill-based, uorkshret-orientad program is provided 
in uhich ski Us are taught in isolation and deal 
primarily uith conce. ns of reading levels and 
superficial treatments of values in safe, diluted or 
sterile texts dealing uith trivial subjects or 
condescending themes. 



No grade* level continuity is «»vident. The curriculum 
is fragmented from grade to grade or school to school. 



Skills are taught one at time and as ends in themselves 

uithout connection to students* prior experiences and 
the expectation that these skills uill add up to 
students* ability to ri-^d and urite uell. 
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Language Arts (cont.) 



Instruction 

#11 students including LEP, gifted, compensatory 
educati on, and special educat ion have access to a core 
program which is literature-based, meaning-centered, and 
holds expectations that all students are capable of 
learning . 

Through large group settings, collaborative groups, and 
partners, they discuss ideas and values in core and other 
literary texts with the focus of instruction on helping 
them develop new insights into their own lives and those 
of others. 



A range of thinking skills taught in the context of 
worthwhile literature is essential to instruction. A 
wide range of thinking develops as students read, write 
about, and discuss the meanings they discover through 
this literature. 

Students in all subjects learn to use the writing process 
flexibly, with attention to the different strategies 
necessary for the different kinds of writing seen in the 
real world. The sequence of writing instruction begins 
with encouraging fluency and content before correctness 
of form, handwriting, and spelling. Students focus on 
making sense of what they read, write, and discuss, and 
teachers ass€»3 progress according to the principles cf 
emergent literacy. 

Oral language proficiency is encouraged through a variety 
of individual and group listening and speaking activities 
in settings where meaning is sought and negotiated from 
literature. 



ERLC 



The teaching of phonics is done quickly and efficiently 
in the early grades. This instruction is kept simple and 
in context in order to help students map the relationship 
between letters and sounds; it is discontinued once 
students learn to rely on meaning cues for comprehension. 

School Enviromaent 

Teachers encourage mastery of the language arts skills in 
all subject areas. They introduce and model the reading, 
writing, and thinking strategies students are to employ 
throughout the day. 



The program separates students into caxegorie. '^nd is 
remedial in nature, accelerated for only a few, or 
disconnected in concept and approach. 



Skill sheets are central to the curriculum. Students 
passively complete skill sheets and read controlled 
vocabulary stories in order to develop correct speech 
and wri tten products and comprehend single 
interpretations. Formal teaching of literature us the 
study of plot, character development, and thematic 
interpretation prevails. LEP and other minority 
students do not experience the common core curriculum. 

Thinking is perceived as distinct, separate, and 
hierarchically arranged levels. Thinking instruction 
is separated from the language processes and content. 



Only low-level writing tasks are taught, often without 
purpose and separate from student?* ideas. Students 
are taught formulas for written products; e.g., the 5- 
paragraph essay and the paragraph with a fixed topic 
sentence. The purpose is correctness according to 
predetermined adult standards. Handwriting and 
spelling are taught as distinct separate subjects apart 
from the literature-based writing process. 



Only the best students are encouraged to speak, and the 
activities are not connected to reading and writing. 
Opportunities for self-expression in individual and 
group settings are limited. Verbalization consists of 
one-word responses to teacher's questioning. 

Phonics and word study are intensive and carried on 
through the upper grades. Rules of decoding and 
English mechanics are taught in isolation in hopes for 
later transfer to real- life writing and reading 
situations. 



Instruction in the language arts skills is relegated to 
the reading and language art> lessons. "Teachers and 
other adults in the school infrequently share ^heir 
reading and writing with students. 



Language Arts (cont.) 



The entire school community supports and models the 
effective use of all the language arts. 

Heme Envirofwent 

The school promotes a home environment in which parents 
serve as good models and help their children with their 
school work by providing a safe environment conducive to 
learning. They are supportive of their children's school 
work and engage In reading, writing, and speaking 
activities with their children. 

Staff Developaent 

The school in-service education programs address the 
developffl^iit cf a broad background in literature, methods 
appropriate to a literature-based curriculum, research on 
learning, and resources offering help in the design and 
impleiaentatlon of the language arts program. 



Members of the school community demean the importance 
of language arts skills and serve as poor models. 



The school does little to solicit help from parents who 
are passive with regard to their children's language 
use and school work. They do not provide a home 
environment conducive to developing good study habits 
and minimize the Importance of learning and schooling. 



Teacher in-service education is rare and is focused on 
instructional methodology and the teaching of isolated 
language skills. knowledge of subject matter is not 
emphasized. 



Assessaent 



The assessment program emphasises the testing of 
narrowly focused, isolated^ or low-level skills. 
Prominence is given to objective tests fol lowing a 
period of instruction. 



The assessment program reflects the purposes of the 
curriculum. It covers the full range of goals of the 
English- language arts program, aligns with what students 
are expected to learn, and provides alternate strategfes 
and forms of testing. Assessment is based on students' 
work over time and relies on their written and oral work 
and .not just objective testing during, and following the 
completion of their work. 



INTEGRATED CURRiaiUN 

All Students learn the language arts in a full, balanced, and 
integrated curriculum vhich is literature-based and meaning-centered 
and which draws on students' experiences. The curriculum enables 
students to gain knowledge and acquire skills through a planned 
developmental program from kindergarten through grade six. The 
processes of listening, speaking, reading, and writing are integrated 
in a total learning program. All students receive intensively 
directed and student-centered instruction which helps them to 
comprehend, appreciate, and respond to significant core works. 

Students develop positive attitudes about themselves and others and 
become aware of values, ethics, customs, and beliefs. They come to 
value the four processes as tools for clarifying, expressing, and 
learning new ideas in all curricular areas. Increasingly complex 



thinking skills are developed through the language arts across all 
areas of the curricuiwn. 

LITERARY UORKt 

The school has established core, extended, and 
recreational/motivational lists of literary works to be read at each 
grede level. Students who are not yet proficient in English are 
provided the same or, if unavailable, ant'ogous selections in their 
primary language, or they experience the content in other 
instructional modes (e.g., audiovisual supplements, sheltered 
instruction, and so forth). The titles on the lists represent all 
literary genres and reflect the diverse cultural heritage of our 
country. 
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LISTENING AND SPEAKING 

Students develop effective speaking and critical listening skills 
through applied oral language activities, including frequent 
experiences with varied literary works read aloud, storytelling, 
enactment, and formal and informal presentations. Students share 
verbal and written reactions about their readings and writings in 
both teacher-directed and student-centered activities. They syn- 
thesize and integrate their reflections on what they hear and read 
into their own speaking and writing. 

Teachers direct students' attention to examples of rich and 
powerful language and offer opportunities for students to experience 
and discuss them. Developmental language acquisition approaches are 
used to assise students to increase vocabulary and to acquire 
increasingly complex linguistic skills. Teachers create interesting 
contexts in which students communicate spontaneously in negotiating 
and constructing meaning. Student talk is the center of these 
communicative interactions; the teacher facilitates the process by 
initiating discussion, clarifying student meaning, and inviting 
student elaboration. 



READING AS A PROCESS 

All Students, including those with special needs, experience good 
literature and engage in critical questioning and thinking about the 
works. Students learn to read by reading. Even in the beginning 
stages, they understand that reading means interacting with, and 
deriving meaning from, print. Through the reading process students 
move into, through, and beyond literary works. They are inspired to 
interact with the works, explore and ask important questions, and 
apply the meanings of the works to their own lives. Students develop 
reading fluency; they develop decoding skills to the point where they 
are automatic and require little conscious attention, so that they 
can concentrate on constructing meaning of the text. Students learn 
decoding in meaningful contexts by the end of second grade. Young 
children dictate and read their own stories. All students learn and 
use a variety of reading comprehension strategies as they formulate 
and answer questions about stories written by their peers and by 
professional authors. Students have ample opportunities for 
extensive independent reading. 



WRITING AS A PROCESS 

All students experience writing as a recursive process, which 
includes prewriting, drafting, responding, revising, editing, and 
postwriting activities. They are encouraged to develop fluency 
before attending to form and correctness. Students write daily for a 
variety of purposes, audiences, and topics. Students read and write 



i n many di f f erent modes of di scour se, focus i ng on the narrat i ve 
modes in the primary grades and progressing to the expository modes 
in the higher grades. Students develop their own voice as writers 
and see their finished products read, published, displayed, and 
recogni zed . The convent i ons of wr i t i ng- - i nc I udi ng cor rec t usage , 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, and capitalizftion--and handwriting 
are learned in the context of the stages of the writing process and 
through direct instruction when necessary. 



INSTRUCTION 

Students relate literature to their personal eicperiences and 
connect new knowledge to previously learned concepts through direct 
instruction, cooperative student interactions, and independent 
activities. Students share the responsibility for learning with 
their teacher(s) and their classmates. Indep*indent activities 
support and prepare students for smal l-group discussion and whole 
class interaction. Students are asked open-ended questions which 
connect them to and go beyond the text. They are encouraged to 
devise and ask thai r own questions. A balance of multimodal 
approaches enables all students to participate and succeed. 
Teachers model strategies for composing and comprehending. Students 
learn strategies for monitoring and adjusting their own learning 
when they encounter difficulties. 



CLASSROOM RESOURCES 

There are literary works of high qualit/ at all grades. Basal 
textbooks and accompanying workbooks are aligned with the goals of 
the program; they include literary selections of high quality and 
the instructional integration of listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing. Students use technology--e.g. , computers and audiovisual 
media- -as a resource for (1) discovering new information; (2) 
storing information; (3) composing; (4) practice and learning; and 
(5) sharing information, ideas, and their own oral, written, and 
visual expressions with others. The classroom arrangement provides 
for small-group work, whole class discussion, a library, displays of 
students* work, and independent work in listening, viewing, reading, 
and writing centers. 



EVALUATION 

Evalubt ion of students' strengths and progress in the language 
arts program is systematic and ongoing, and it includes a broad 
range of assessment methods. Evaluation reflects the purposes of 
the curriculum and includes: (1) frequent self-assessment and peer 
critique of writing and speaking activities; and (2> teachers* 



Language Arts (cont.) 



Informl and fornal evaluations of students* participation and 
achievement related to both Individual and class objectives. Data on 
students* performance are collected (e.g., by using portfolios of 
students* work, tests, and homework) along with data on the quantity 
^nd typa of work accomplished. Feedback is provided regularly to 
students and parents through test scores, grades, conferences, peer 
critiques, and awards and other forms of recognition. The 
parformances of various types of students with special needs are 
monUored In relation to specific areas of the curriculum, 
Nodlf Icatlons In the Instructional program are made to promote the 
optimal development of all students. 



PROGRAM SUPPORT 

Teachers, the principal, and other adults express enthusiasm for 
reading and writing. They model effective speaking and listening 
skills throughout the school day, and they read and write along with, 
and in view of, the students. The school library contains an 
extensive coUectfon of books and nonprint materials of high quality. 
Teachers and library personnel encourage and assist students to 
select and use a variety of resources. They work cooperatively to 
provide ongoing Instruction regarding the location and use of 
Information from various reference msterlals. Teachers encourage 
parents to read aloud to their children, have their children read to 
them, and negotiate meaning with their children through questions, 
explanations, and dIaUgue. District and site administrators, 
teachers, and specialists support an Integrated language arts program 
through planning, staff development, and communication with parents. 



EXEMPLARS 

o The core program Includes works of literary merit that: 

Have been carefully selected by curriculum planners and 
selection committees at school and district levels. 
Are given In-depth study by all students. 

Are experienced by students though close reading, hearing them 
read aloud, or seeing them performed. 

o The extended program consists of works of literary merit that: 

Have been selected by ^'turr iculum planners and selection 
committees. 

Students read on their own or in small groups to supplement 
the classwork carried on under the core program. 
Are broad enough to permit teachers to recommend titles which 
are appropriate to the special Interests, needs, and abilities 
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of their students. 

Are related to the core program through themes, historical 
settings, types of characters, locations, curricular topics, 
or works of a particular author or Illustrator. 

0 The recreational/motivational program consists of titles of 
literary merit that: 

Are readily available in classroom, school, and public 
libraries. 

On the recommendations of teachers and libraries, students 
read on their own for pleasure and information. 

o Works selected represent: 

The most powerful examples of major literary forms, such as 
poetry, drama, fairy tales, ryths, fables, short stories, 
novels, essays, diaries, biographies, speeches, and articles 

from history. 

Many and diverse perspectives, styles, cultures, points of 
vitw, and classic and contemporary attitudes. 
The full range of human moods and vo1ce**com1c« romantic, 
tragic, satiric, and melodramatic. 

Authors, both male and female, exemplifying the racial and 
ethnic diversity of our country and the world. 
Excellent language use which is fresh, inventive, and worthy 
of imitation. 

A depth of intellectual, social, and moral content which is 
suitable in terms of the students* emotional and intellectual 
development. 

o Cultural literacy is fostered; students become familiar with 
characters^ places, and events; learn idioms and oft-quoted lines; 
and Increase their store of knowledge of commonly shared literary 
and historical references. 

o Instruction guides all students through a range of thinking 
prccesses which is not based on the assumption that students must 
acquire one type of thinking before being able to progress to 
another . All students develop their ability to predict, 
Interpret, compare and contrast, analyse critically, synthesixe 
information, eveluate, solve problems, and Integrate meaning 
through comprehending (listening and reading) and composing 
(speaking and writing) activities. 

o All children learn to speak confidently, to listen attentively and 
respectfully, and to trust that they will be heard. 

o All students ta(e paht regularly in a variety of formal and 
Informal oral larguage activities, such as: 
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Small -group and whole class discussions, question and answer 
sessions, interviews, debates, speeches, factual reports, and 
panel discussions. 

Oral interpretations, puppet theaters, choral reading, oral 
reading, readers' theater, recitations, role playing, dialogue 
scripts, drama, chanting, and singing. 

Conversation, retelling of familiar literature, original 
storytelling, sharing of objects and experiences, and telling 
of stories about pictures. 

o In discussions with partners, small groups, and the entire class, 
students learn to: 

Define and express their thoughts and reflect on them. 
Respond to each others* insights and observations. 
Rephrase an clarify a point. 

State opinions honestly, precisely, and tactfully. 
Discover multiple viewpoints on a difficult issue. 
Negotiate and find common ground. 

o Through formal oral communication activities, such as speeches and 
other presentations, students in the higher grades learn to: 

Prepare through interviews or reading. 
Assess purpose and audience. 
Organize their thoughts. 
Introduce and summarize. 
Rehearse and practice timing. 
Use logic and persuasion. 

Employ effective delivery with appropriate eye contact, 
gesture, diction, and voice quality. 

o Developmental language acquisition approaches are derived from the 
body of knowledge on how all humans acquire and expand language. 
They involve purposeful teacher- chi Id interactions in which 
teachers: 

Describe their own and students* activitids as they occur. 
Repeat what students say. 

Restate ungrammat ical or incorrect student utterances in the 
correct form, rather than directly correcting students' 
errors. 

Expand what students say by adding details in the context of 
natural conversation. 

Ask questions to which only the students knou the answer or 
for which multiple responses are appropriate. 

o All students hear good literature read aloud daily. Through this 
activity, young children hear common story patterns and language 
rhythms, enlarge their vocabulary, develop a common background cf 
content, and build a love of reading. Children in all grades hear 



books read aloud which introduce them to new vocabulary, stretch 
their comprehension abilities, and interest them in reading the 
books for themselves. 

oAll students engage in a daily program of sustained, silent 
reading. 

o INTO I iterature- -Before reading or interacting with a literary 
work, teachers employ strategies to evoke the students* interest 
in the work and to connect them personally with it, such as: 

Asking provocative questions about the work 

E I i c i t i ng the students * rel ated exper i ences and pr i or 

knowledge 

Providing an overview or synopsis of the work 

Offering biographical background about the author and other 

interesting historical and factual information about the 

piece 

Doing an oral reading of a lively scene, showing a film, or 
using outside resources, such as practicing authors and other 
speakers 

Beginning with familiar, simpler works whicn share common 
themes with the more complex work 

o THROUGH literature* -Students explore the work in depth through: 

Reading and interacting with the work 

Discussing the abstract ideas, concepts, and ideals 
encountered in the work 

Generating their own interpretations and responses 
Focusing on crucial quotations 

Engaging in dramatic presentations by assuming the personae 
of characters 

Making predictions about what will occur in the piece 

Recording their reactions in literature logs 

Making journal entries of quotations or problems confronted 

by the characters 

Designing artistic visualizations 

o BEYOND literature-- Interaction with the literary work is followed 
by activities that help students pull their thoughts together to 
reflect on how the work relates to them and to society, such as: 

Discussing and writing their reactions and insights 

Recons i der i ng and rei nterpret i ng t hei r wor Id vi ews as a 

result of the work 

Developing an illustration showing relationships among 
characters 

Relating one piece of literature to another 

Dramati" ng the work 

Reading parallel works among genres 
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Language Arts (cont.) 



Uriting a neu preface, a new ending, a change of scene, a 
script for readers' thaater, interpretWe quastfons, 
irias, imagined interviews, or sequels 



o Uord analysis strategies-aphonies, sight vocabulary, structural 
analysis, use of context clues, and the dictionary-are taught in 
the contaxt of sieaningful reading and waiting activities and 
tnrough direct instruction as students demonstrate a need for tools 
for decoding and encoding individual words. 

o Phonics instn^ction focuses on the most important and regular 
letter-to-sound relaiiciships; children refine and extend their 
knowledge of these relationships through repeated opportunities to 
read. Phonics Instruction is completed by the end of tha second 
grade, except in cases of identified Individual need. 

o Young children connect oral language to print throu<jh the language 
experience approach. 

0 New or difficult vocabulary is studied through the usa of contaxt 
clues within tha literary work ^nd through discussion before and 
fftv tha reading assignment. Words take on new meaning and 
Interest as students dramatize and illustrate them. 

o Teachers usa many strategies for teaching comprehension, including: 

Previewing 

Naking connections to prior experiences 

Deciding on a purpose 

Assessing author^ intent 

Multilevel questioning 

N«pp1ng 

Following the three-step prediction 
predicting, and confirming 
Using reference materials 



cycle of sampt ing. 



o Students experience all of the following stages or steps In the 
writing process: 

Prawritino activities in order to select a topic. Identify the 
intended audience, and determine the mode, tone, and style of 
the writing, such as: 

Reading cr hearing I1t«9rature 

Storytelling or dramatic activities bv teechers and 
students 

Reflecting on experiences and reading 
Discussing issues and ideas 

Brainstorming^ clustering, and mapping words and ideas 
Drafting activities in which the students manipulate language 
to suit their meaning and purpose, organize details, and give 
evidence, such as writing: 



For a variety of purposes and audiences 

On a wide range of subjacta--raal and Imaginary 

In many styles and formats 

In' many different modes of discourse, such as story, 
observatiorr, autobiographical and biographical incident 
and sketch, poetry, dialocua, persuasive assay, report 
of information, drama, letter, memorandum, newspaper 
article, diary, narrative, legend, memoir, speculation 
about results or causes, remembered place, analysis, 
fable, myth, interpretation, lyrics, and problem 
solution 
Responding activities , such as: 

Uhole-class and small-group response sasaions 

Ur'ting responses to each other's writing 

Comparing different versions of tha same piece of 

writing 

Consulting with individual atudants regarding their 
writing 

Revising activities in order to clarify thoughts and 
idaas--literally raseaing and rathlnklnfl the writing, such 
as: 

Adding detail 
Delating repetition 

Elucidating voice, point of view, and audience 
Substituting and arranging 
Editing activities, such aa: v 
Correcting errors in usage 
Adding transitions 

Selecting Just tha right words for tha .ntended purpose 

by: 

Editing tha works of pears 

Using an editing checklist 

conventions of language 

Using rafarancas or handbooka on 

and other conventions of writing 

Conferring with teachers 
Postwrlting activities, such as: 

Publishing or posting the writing for reading 
Dramatizing or illustrating tha work 
Evaluating the work individually, with pears, and with 
the teacher 

o There are written standards and expectations for student writing 
which are known and used by alt teachers at all grades. 

0 Students in the higher grades become familiar with and use the 
rhetorical features and conventions tested by the California 
Assessment Progrem. 

0 Spelling is studied in meaningful and personalized contexts, and 
individual students exercise responsibi I ity for improving their 



and other individuals 
or scoring guide for the 



usage, grammar, 
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Language Arts (cont.) 



spelling by: 

Using words tnisspelled in writing as individual spelling lists 
Identifying and correcting spelling errors with partners and 
small editing groups 

Pretesting, practicing, and post* testing their spelling with 
partners 

Maintaining their own dictionaries of spelling words and 
individual records of progress 

0 Young children learn handwriting through meaningful modeling and 
practice; teachers use common words from the environment and from 
student* invented stories for practice. Older writers focus on the 
quality of their handwriting when there is a purpose, particularly 
in producing final drafts to be read by others. 

0 Students, including those with special needs, learn to deal with 
comprehension and composition difficulties through a variety of 
strategies: 

Comprehension monitoring**self-quest icning, selt*testing, 
self-review, paraphrasing, predicting 

Task organiiation*-prewrit ing and rewriting, selective reading 
and writing, changing speed, understanding teacher 
expectations 

Rehearsal--repetition, copying, underlining 
Elaboration-'mental images, paired associations, analogies, 
developing a dialo<3ue with the writer 

Information organ i zat ion- -groups' ng, ordering, out I ining, 
noting and searching for salient details, summarizing 
Affective**alertness, anxiety, focusing attention, ignoring 
distractions, eelf* rewards, self-praise 

Personal relat ionship-*assimi lating to personal experience, 
past events, and prior knowledge 

0 Students with special needs participate in a language arts program 
that is conducted in concert with the regular language arts 
program. They read and discuss the same material and ideas as do 
the ip^re proficient readers and writers. 

0 Teachers create a positive climate for students with special neeos 
by: 

Drawing them into activities 
Respecting languages and dialects 

Creating situations where all students* ideas are important 
Bolstering self-confidence 

0 Heterogeneous ability groupr> work together to create group and 
individual products. These pairings or groupings: 
Are flexible and change often 
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Are organized for a known and specific purpose 

Frequently rotate roles (e.g., facilitator, monitor, 

recorder, etc.) 

Encourage risk-taking in an atmosphere of trust and mutual 
respect for individuals and their ideas 

0 The classroom is rich in materials, which represent a variety of 
genres, several levels of difficulty, and many topics. Reference 
materials are also available in the classroom. 

0 Assessment focuses on students' strengths in using whole language 
and does not take up excessive classroom time at the expense of 
instructional time. 

0 A variety of measures are used in conjunction with classroom 
assessment to determine the quality of the language arts program, 

such as: 

Data from the School Performance Report , such as the number 
and quality of books read 
CAP data 

Frequency of use of the library/media center 
Attitudes of students 

Extent of positive parent support and participation 

Extent to which student work is displayed, published, and 

awarded 

Quality of special needs services 
Background ai.d training of teaching staff 
Quantity and types of student writings 

0 Library/media services and practices encourage students to explore 
and use the library regularly for assigned language arts 
activities and their own interests. Resources available in the 
library/media center are plentiful, organized, well-maintained, 
and of high quality; they include word processors, computers, 
books, films, videotapes, audiotapes, periodicals, dictionaries, 
and encyclopedias. In using technological resources, students 
engage in interactive activities that require critical thinking 
rather than sho'^t answer workbook-type exercises. 

0 Teachers, library/media specialists, and students form book clubs 
for recreational, classroom, and professional reading. 

0 Teachers encourage parents to assist their children to succeed in 
the program through the following activities: 

Helping their children obtain public library cards 
Encouraging and assisting them to complete their homework 
Monitoring their use of television and radio 
Responding to their writing 
Modeling reading of a variety of materials 



Language Ar^s (cont.) 



Modeling effective listening, speaking, and writing 

0 Hofliework extends beyond the school and involves the support of the 
home. Including: 

Reading books of literary merit 
Family sharing of good books 

Writing for enjoyment and to sharpen communication skills 
Critical television viewing 

Reading and writing activities In the students* dally lives 
through the use of menus, cookbooks, games, and newspapers 

OAs administrators, teachers, and specialists plan strategies for 
program Implementation, the/ consider: 

How language arts will be scheduled In t e school day 

What core and supplementary literature will be read 

How literary works, textbooks, workbooks, or oiher 

Instructional materials will he used to provide an Integrated 

program 

How various instructional elements of the program will be 
phased In 

how language arts will be taught and used as students are 
learning In all subject areas 

How evaluation will reflect the purposes of the curriculum 
How teachers will be trained and supported 1:i the 
Implementation of the program 

How parent awareness and support for the p/ogram will be 
promoted 



RESOURCES 

The following resource publications are available from the Bureau 
of Publications, CalifornU state Department of Education, p,o. Box 
271, Sacramento, OA 9S802-0271 (phone: 916-445-1260): 

0 Enailsh-Lanouacie Arts Framework. 1987 

0 Enallsh-Languaoe Arts Model Curriculum Guide. IC>3 . 1987 

o Recommended Readings In Literature. IC-ft . 19^0 

o Handbook for Plannin g an Effective Writing Program. IC-12 . 1986 

o Handbook for Planni ng an Effective Literature Program. K-M . 1987 

o Practical ideas for Teaching Writing as a Process , 1987 

o Becoming a Mat ion of Readers . 1985 
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o Writing Asiessment H«ndhoft|^. 1986 



The following resource publication is available for $10 from the 
University of California, Los Angeles, Center for Academic 
Interlnstltutlonal Programs (UCLA/CAIP), 405 Hllgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles, CA 90024: 

o Literature for All Students: A Sou rcebook for Teaehept . 1985 
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NATNENATICS 



The mathematics criterion focuses on the effect of the mathematics 
program on the students. It deals with the completeness of the 
curriculum, the development of essential understandings and 
problem-solving ability, and the instructional setting tor the study 
of mathematics. 



Apply this citerion equally to all students, including average, 
limited-English*prof icient, underachieving, and gifted and talented 
students, students receiving special education instruction and 
services, and those of ethnic groups under represented in col leges 
and universities. 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS: 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 

EFFECTIVE INEFFECTIVE 

Curriculum 



All strands are incorporated and interwoven in the 
lessons; no single strand receives dominant attention. 



Most lessons involve several ideas. Students are 
presented challenging complex situations to work on. 



Students acquire mathematical ideas through a problem- 
solving approach. 

The lessons include a variety of mathematical challenges 
for students, including real life problems and 
mathematical games and puzzles. 

All problems that students work on have either been 
generated by the students or are designed to capture 
students* interest and be meaningful to them. 



The program deals primarily with the rules of 
arithmetic with isolated lessons on geometry or 
measurement . 

Each lesson is about one sharply delineated topic. 
Problems are chosen to fit the narrow objective of the 
day's lesson. 

Problem*so> ving is taught as a set of techniques or is 
fitted into the program ^as time permits.** 

Lessons have proolems of a single type, with little 
motivation other than learning and practicing a new 
textbook skill, 

Many problems thai students work on have been 
contrived; they would never appear anywhere but in 
school. Purely symbolic exercises are especially 
common . 



All students work on assignments they find interesting Students with low achievement in arithmetic are 
from all the strands; no student is assigned to practice primarily assigned practice in computation, 
mechanical ski '.Is. 



Lessons are designed to reinforce previously taught 
concepts and skills by requiring their use in a variety 
of new situations with real world settings. 

Students frequently work on assignments in which they 
combine simple skills to solve practical problems. 

students perform calculations in a wide variety o^ 
meaningful settings, with particular attention to whether 
an estimate or exact answer is most appropriate. 



When concepts and skills appear more than once in the 
curriculum, they are taught and practiced in the same 
way they were originally. 

Each problem in an assignment makes use of only one 
skill. 

Students often do purely symbolic arithmetic, with 
exact results expected unless explicitly stated 
otherwise. 
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Nathenatict (cont.) 



Students use • variety of procedures including mental 
nath, calculator or paper and pencil to calculate 
numerical results. 

Students consistently use numbers of all Icinds, as a 
natural and necessary way of interpreting the world and 
solving problems* 

Students have calculators available. In the primary 
grades, the studen:s explore numbers on the calculator, 
and their proficiency in using the calculator develops in 
parallel to their understanding of the number system. 

rne teaching staff has examined the instructional 
Materials and assessment instruments (tsptcially 
commtrcial tests) in use to identify discrepancies 
bttuttn their explicit and implicit instructional 
purports, and the school's learning goals for students. 

Instruction 

Students learn mathematics by **doing« mathematics; they 
encounter new and challenging problems which call for 
them to confront mathematical ideas. 

Students use' real objects in dealing with mathematical 
ideas. They use manipulative materials, drawings, and or 
symbols to show their findings. 

Students malce sense of mathematics for themseU^- .rough 
oral interactions with one another. 

Students record their thirlcing about problems and their 
findings in order to examine them or to communicate with 
others. 

Students reach their own conclusions, and share their 
reasoning/evidence with one another and with the whole 
class. The teacher seldom acts as the authority, saying 
that a result or interpretation is correct. 

lessons are expected to generate new or broader questions 
during a class. Students are expected to ponder 
questions overnight (or longer), and return to 
"incomplete" issues/questions. 

Perseverance is promoted. In most assignments students 
have amp'e time to ponder, explore, misstep, consider, 
restart, press on. 
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Students are expected to use paper and pencil unless 
otherwise indicated. 



In most lessons students use only whole numbers; 
fractions and decimals are taught as separate topics. 



Students are allowed to use calculators in some lessons 
and not in others. Calculators are taught as a 
separate topic. 



The school can say only that the topics listed in its 
curriculum match reasonably with the topics covered by 
the instructional materials and assessment instruments 
in use. 



The teacher or the boolc shows the students how to do 
somathing, and they practice doing it. 



Students are shown how to work arithmetfc procedures 
using symbols and then practice these techniques. 



Students mostly work individually. 



Students record answers to mechanical procedures, but 
do little thinking about them other than whether they 
are "right" or "wrong." 

The teacher tells the students what they should have 
learned from the lesson. The teacher states what is 
correct and why, and "wraps up" the lesson. 



There is a consistent interest in closure. The teacher 
brings cumpt«:cion each day. 



For most assignments, the time available for 
"finishing" is limited. 
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Natheinatics (cont.) 



Student homeuork adds to the student's classroom program 
by leading the student to explore situations, gather 
data^ or interact with family members. 

Students experience mathematics as an enjoyable and 
useful activity. Students are expected to have fun and 
to be imaginative with their speculation. 

Assessment 

Assessment gives primary attention to students* larger 
understandings. 



Assessment relies heavily on svudents' verbalizations, 
both written and oral, during as well as after their work 
is done. 

Assessment is based primarily on students' work over a 
period of time. 



Homework i s more of the same exercises performed in 
c lass. 



Students believe that mathematics is difficult and that 
they must memorize and practice diligently in order to 
obtain correct answers quickly. 



There are many discrete "learning objectives" which 
draw attention away from students' larger understanding 
and use of mathematics in situations with meaningful 
context. 

Assessment is based primarily on the answers students 
get on class assignments, homework, and tests. 



Each assessment is based on a test given at a specific 
time and scored independent of any other work. 



The mathematics curriculum engages students' curiosity and sense of 
inquiry in well-defined content that includes all strands at all 
grade levels. The program concentrates on essential understandings, 
those mathematical ideas that bind together rather than precede the 
specific concepts and skills of the curriculum and all boys and girls 
evelop these understandings. Students master the single-digit 
number facts and, with appropriate use of the calculator, are 
comfortable with and proficient in numerical computations; they 
routinely estimate before any calculation and use the most 
appropriate computational method and tool for each calculation. 
Lessons and assignments are structured to emphasize student 
understanding and ability to use mathematics. Students understand 
the structure and logic of mathematics and use the language of 
mathematics. 

Problem solving is a major part of the mathematics program. 
Students are regularly involved in formulating problems and in 
choosing approaches and strategies for solving the problems. All 
students are taught and understand how to work through the stages of 
problem solving. They are encouraged to be inventive, guess, and 
estimate. Their natural fascination with how puzzling problems are 
solved is encouraged and used to motivate discussions of strategies 
and tactics. They are frequently asked to explain what they are 
doing and why and to judge the reasonablenesf of the answers they 
generate. Students are challenged with both the real world and 
abstract problems, including complex situations that require the use 
of higher- level thinking skills. 



Concepts and skills from all strands are interwoven, reinforced, 
and extended through lessons and assignments so thct students 
experience mathematics as a cumulative subject. New concepts are 
studied first in terms of students' concrete experiences; 
manipulatives and other concrete materials are used to enable 
studeni's to gain direct experience with the underlying principle of 
each concept. Lessons incorporate and build on skills and concepts 
previously learned. The instructional setting is varied and 
provides students with the opportunity for individual work, 
small-group, cooperative learning activities, and whole-class 
participation. Student grouping is based on ongoing assessment of 
student need. 

Supplementary services are coordinated with the regular 
mathematics program to focus on fundamentals as they are presented 
in the regular program and do not rely on repeating low-level skills 
from earlier grades. Mathematics is interdisciplinary; students use 
their mathematical skills in other subject areas in a variety of 
situations. 



EXEMPLARS 

o Instruction covers the strands of number, measurement, geometry, 
patterns and functions, statistics and probability, logic, and 
algebra in all grade levels. 
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Nathemtlct (cont.) 



o Curriculum and Instruction focut on students* understanding of 
fundenentel concepts rather than their ability to memorize 
algorithms or computational procedures. 

o The program concentrates on essential understandings, those 
mathematical ideas that bind together rather than precede the 
specific concepts and skills of the curriculum. 

Teachers are clear on the essential understandings and on hou 
the learning of specific concepts and skills depends on these 
understandings. 

Instruction is organized to ensure that every student acquires 
these understandings. 

o Patterns and functions, statistics and probability, and geometry 
ara taught each year, uith the subject matter gradually increasing 
in complexity. 

o Instruction emphasizes 'jnderstanding and use of mathematical 
concepts and promotes the use of the language of mathematics. 

o Students add, subtract, multiply, and divide whole numbers, 
decimals, and fractions uith facility and accuracy. 

Students use estimation to aid in selecting a method for exact 
calculation and to establish the reasonableness of results. 
Students use mental arithmetic for all single-digit operations 
and for simple manipulations such as doubling, halving, and 
multiplying or dividing by powers of ten. 

Students use the calculator correctly and confidently when 
mental calculation uould be difficult or uhen penci l-and-paper 
calculation uould be inefficient. 

Students use computer programs, as appropriate, to perform 
extensive or repetitive calculations, to simulate real 
situations, and to perform experiments that aid in the 
understanding of mathematical concepts. 

o All students are taught and understand hou to uork through each 
stage of problem solving, including problem exploration, 
formulation, strategy development, solution activity, and 
interpretation of results. Lessons and assignments are designed to 
include: 

Working through the stages over time 

Formulating several problems from a given description of a 
situation 

Representing the same information in different uays, e.g., 
verbal, graphic, and symbolic 

Working uith more or less information than necessary 
o Problem-solving approaches are demonstrated and discussed. 



Nultiple-solution mr/thods are emphasized, 
o In uorking uith more complex situations, students: 

Formulate and model problems. 

Screen relevant from irrelevant information. 

Organize information. 

Make conjectures and test their validity. 

Analyze patterns and relationships. 

Use inductive and deductive processes. 

Identify or evaluate alternative mathematical approaches. 

Find and test solutions. 

Interpret results. 

o Lessons often begin uith imaginative situations likely to engage 
students* curiosity. 

Students apply previously learned skills to situations they 
have not seen before. 

Students relate concepts to natural situations in and out of 
school. 

o Lessons and assignments interueave the strands and appropriate 
concepts and skills from previous lessons; neu or extended 
concepts are connected to uhat students already knou. 

o Students at all grade levels experience concrete representations 
of neu concepts as a foundation for symbolic representations. 
There is a smooth transition from concrete to abstract. 

o Students uork in groupings suitable to the content and matched to 
student needs and strengths; for example: uhole-class 
discussion/exploration, small groups engaged in problem solving, 
individual uork, peer tutoring pairs. 

o All students are assessed at the beginning of the school year and 
regularly throughout the year. Teachers use the results of 
student assessment to determine the need for reteaching and 
further practice. 

o Teachers introduce, model, and provide guided practice for neu 
concepts before students proceed on their oun. Homeuork includes 
independent practice of concepts that have been mastered in class. 
There is daiiy revieu of homeuork concepts. 

o Students receiving remedial instruction cover all the core 
fundamentals of the mathematics program. Remedial uork is keyed 
to regular classroom instruction. 

o Computers are a major tool of education. Their value in creating 
geometric displays, organizing and graphing data, simulating 
real- life situations, and generating numerical sequences and 
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Mathematics (cont.) 



patterns is recognized. Students are developing their abilities to 
interact with computer programs in highly individualized ways to 
explore and experiment with mathematical concepts. 
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SCIENCE 



The science crfterfon focuses on the effect of the science progrsfn 
on the students. It deals uith the completeness of the science 
progrsn, identification of the skills and concepts to be learned, the 
range and depth of the content, and the instructional methodologies 
that enable students to acquire the necessary skills and knowledge in 
science. 



Apply thi^ criterion equally to all students, including average, 
lifnited*English-prof icient, underach ie/ing, and gifted and talented 
students, students receiving special education instruction and 
services, and 'those of ethnic groups under represented In colleges 
and universities. 



PtOGtAN CHAtACTERISTICS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 



Curricului 



INEFFECTIVE 



A balanced science curriculum based on the life, earth, 
and physical sciences includes the fundamental concepts, 
terms, processes, and skills. 

The district science program is based on a scope and 
sequence correlated uith the current science framework. 



Science goals and curriculum standards are reinforced 
throughout the school program (in both academic and 
extracurricular activities). 

The core science program is supplemented with exemplary 
program materials to provide a rich learning experience. 

building on thdir understanding of science concepts, 
students learn about the logic of the scientific method, 
the techniques of the science laboratory, laboratory 
safety, and applications of science to the uorld around 

U8« 



Teachers are unaware of the relationships between the 
disciplines and the teaching of process skills In 
science. 

Classroom teachers choose science units that they want 
to teach without regard to articulation with what other 
district teachers teach. 

Science is taught as an isolated subject to be read 
from a textbook and followed with comprehension 
questions. 

Teachers use only the adopted textbook. 



Students do not see the importance of science to 
everyday happenings nor the importance of learning a 
process of problem solving that will be useful in their 
future. 



ERLC 



students develop the science process or critical thinking 
skills by observing, comparing, organizing, and 
inferring. 

The curriculum emphasizes the importance of technology 
and appl ied science; "working" scientists are brought 
into the classroom to stress the importance of science in 
our dai ly life. 

Interactions with scientists, engineers, and technicians; 
and field trips to science and natural history museums, 
tide pools, and nature trails enrich the science program. 

Most lessons involve interrelated concepts. Students are 
presented challenging, complex situations to work on. 



Students do not receive the opportunity to develop 
their cognitive potential through lessons based on 
textbook "reading comprehension" assignments. 

A curriculum that does not acknowledge the "working" 
scientists around us isolates science and its 
importance to man and the environment. 



A classroom uith little stimulation does not provide a 
positive learning environment. 



Each lesson is about one sharply delineated topic. 
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Science (cont.) 



Students acquire understanding of science concepts 
through a problem-solving approach* 

The lessons include a variety of scientific cnallenges 
for studerls including real-life problems, scientific 
projects, simulations, and activities. 

Lessons are designed to reinforce previously taught 
concepts and skills by requiring their use in a variety 
of new situations with real-world situations. 



Instruction 

Science instruction is provided on a regular basis (at 
least 3 to 5 lessons per week, SO to 60 minutes per day) 
with experiential, hands-on activities about 40 percent 
of the planned time. 

Teachers providing new experiences through sequential 
curriculum and a variety of mf*thods in the primary grades 
lay the foundation for more conceptual content in the 
intermediate grades. 

Teachers model the scientific method in their Instruction 
and arc more successful in teaching the scientific 
method. 

Science lessons regularly require students to obser^^e and 
interpret phenomena in natural and laboratory settings. 

Students bring data to the classroom, compare the data to 
those of others, and apply concepts and theories from 
readings. 

Various instructional methods, complemented with a 
variety of experiential materials, are used to motivate 
the students. 

Science concepts and skills are integrated throughout all 
subjects usi ng various methods, such as graphing, 
tabulating, recording, and analyzing data; (researching 
and reporting findings; and portraying scientific 
phenomena through the arts and discovering historical 
significance of concept^ and theories as they relate to 
today's life. 



Problem solving is fitted into the program "as time 
permits. 



Lessons have problems of a single format with little 
motivation cthsr than leurning and practice from 
textbook ski I Is, 

When concepts and skills appear more than once in the 
curriculum, they are taught and practiced in the same 
way they were originally. 



The science program i s taught by teachers with no 
emphasis on the importance of a regular science time. 



The lack of articulated, stimulating primary science 
lessons makes the job of teaching science in the 
intermediate levels frustrating and difficult. 



Students are expected to learn the scientific method 
from reading about it. 



Students read about a science study and answer 
questions posed by the author. 

Students try to interpret findings of others that they 
have read about. 



Science is taught using only the textbook and teacher 
demonstrati ons. 



Science is taught without reference to any other 
subjects. 



Science (cont.) 



Assfgnmeniis based on activities and projects^ such as 
observation/ interpretation activities, science fair and 
research projects Involving partners and parents, and 
students teaching students Increase the understanding 
and retention of scientific concepts. 

Teacher* ltd discussions that challenge students to reason 
and think about their own ideas and perceptions of nature 
Mill lead to development of higher thinking skills. 

Students are encouraged to articulate their own naive 
theories and test them against the accumulated evidtnct 
and knowledge of science. 

Lessons that al lou students to apply thinking and 
cofflmunication skills In learning science uill be valuiiblt 
in all subject areas. 

Students learn science by **do1ng** science; they encounter 
new and challenging problems which call for th ' to 
confront science concepts. 

Students use hands-on materials in dealing with science 
concepts. They use products, graphs, charts, or drawings 
to show their findings. 

Students work cooperatively to make s^nse of science 
concepts and explain their understanding through 
interactions with one another. 

Students record their thinking about problems and their 
findings \n order to extmine them or to communicate wiih 
others. 

Students reach their own conclusions and share thei r 
reasoning/evidence with one another and with the whole 
class. The teacher seldom acts as the authority, saying 
that a result or interpretation is correct. 

Lessons are expected to generate new or broader questions 
during a class. Students are expected to ponder 
questions overnight (or longer) and return to 
"incomplete" issues/questions. 



Hom.»work adds to the student's classroom program by 
leading the student to explore situations, gather data, 
or interact with famil/ members. 
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Students ' retent ion of sclent 1 f 1 c concepts and 
development of process skills are limited in textbook* 
oriented classrooms. 



Discussion lessons that present informfition without 
allowing student interaction do not develop the 
potential of each student. 

Lessons that require rote memory and lower thinking 
skills will lead to less understanding and retention. 



One-dimensionat lessons result In students who cannot 
think freely or rationally about science issues. 



The teacher or the book shows the students how to do 
something, and they practice doing it. 



Students are shown how to do science activities and may 
practice them. 



Students mostly work individually. 



Students may record their answers, but they do little 
thinking about them other than whether they are '■right'* 
or ''wrong." 

The teacher tells the students what they should have 
learned from the lesson. The teacher states what Is 
correct and why and "wraps up" the lesson. 



There is a consistent Interest in closure. The teacher 
brings a lesson to completion each day. 



Homework is more of the same exercises performed in 
class. 



Science (cont.) 



Students experience science as an enjoyable and useful 
activity. Students are expected to have fun and be 
imaginative uith their speculation. 

Assessnent 

Students' progress in science is monitored, and feedback 
is given to students and parents. 

An ongoing assessment of the science curriculum is 
necessary to evaluate the needs of the students and 
teachers. 

By teaching others (younger students, parents, and 
peers), students demonstrate their understanding of 
scientific concepts. 

Students' understanding of science concepts can be 
demonstrated through the development of science fair 
projects and being allowed to explain them to others. 



Assessment gives primary attention to students* larger 
understandings. 



Assessment relies heavily on students* verbalizations, 
both written and oral, during as well as after their work 
is done. 

Assessment is based prima'^ily on students* work over a 
period of time. 



Students discover and learn about the natural world by usinv? the 
methods of science as extensions of their own curiosity and worder. 
Students acquire knowledge of the biological and physical sciences 
from a balanced science curriculum which includes the fundamental 
concepts, terms, processes, and skills. Building on their 
understanding of science concepts, students learn about the logic of 
the scientific method, the techniques of the science laboratory, and 
the applications of science to the world around us. Students also 
develop the science process or critical thinking skills of science: 
observing, comparing, organizing, inferring, relating, and applying. 

Instructional methods and the sequential introduction of new 
experiences in the primary grades lay the foundation for more 
conceptual content in the intermediate grades. Instructional methods 
erphasize using scientific techniques as learnir.o techniques; lessons 
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students believe that science is difficult and that 
memorization is the highest priority to learn science 
concepts. 



Science lessons are not as important as the ■*basics," 
and no assessment is necessary. 

Teachers know what is best for their students and will 
change their lessons when appropriate. 



The depth of students* understanding cannot oe measured 
by answering short-answer questions. 



Students* reports from reference materials without the 
opportunity to interact orally with the teacher or 
other students do not allow the students to demonstrate 
their depth of under'^tanding. 

There are many discrete ■■learning objectives^* which 
draw attention away from students* larger understanding 
and use of science process skills in situations with 
meaningful context. 

Assessment is based primarily on the answers students 
get on class assignments, homework, and tests. 



Each assessment is based cn a test given at a specific 
time and scored independently of any other work. 



regularly require students to observe and interpret phenomena fn 
natural and laboratory settings. Concepts and theories from readings 
are appl ied to observed phenomena. Basic science texts are 
supplemented by a variety of materials which include laboratory 
specimens, scientific equipment, and an array of simulations that 
employ technology. Community resources such as local scientists and 
engineers, parks and nature trails, and science and natural museums 
are used to expand the science program. 

Basic skills are applied and extended throughout the science 
program. Students learn how to read scientific writing, create and 
develop graphs and charts , solve complex problems involving 
different kinds of data, apply nathemati:s skills in analyzing data, 
record observations in an organi zed faiHion, nrite laboratory and 
research reports, and explain scientific material orally. 



Science (cont.) 



EXEMPLARS 

o Students expierlence science as a regular part of their curriculum. 

Science Instruction is provided on a regular basis. (Students 
devote at least one-half hour per day, on the average, to 
lear.iing science.) 

Science goals and curriculum standards are reinforced 
throughout the school program (in both academic and 
extracurricular activities). 

Students* progress in science is monitored, and feedback is 
given to students and parents. 

o Instructional content focuses on conceptual understanding of the 
facts, principles, and theor^'es of science as the foundation on 
which the processes, techniques, and applications of science are 
based. Teachers cultivate students* concept formation beyond rote 
facts and vocabulary. 

o Students receive Instruction in a comprehensive, balanced science 
curriculum which includes: 

The life, earth, and physical sciences 

Tha Interdependence of people and the natural environment 

Tha historical dtvelopment of science by persons and cultures 

of different backgrounds 

The relationship between science, technology, and society 
Participatory (hands-on) laboratory techniques 
Facts about careers In science and technology 

o Students observe and conduct experiments to learn scientific 
processes. Including: 

Observing - Inferring 

Comparing • Relating 

Organizing • Applying 

o In addition to hands-on experiences, students learn science content 
from field observations, teacher demonstrations, group experiments. 
Individual science fair projects, and a variety of print and 
electronic media as a part of their regular instruction. 

o Assignments include such act Wi ties as: 

Observing and recording natural phenomena inside and outside 
the school 

Pursuing science projects involving teacher guidance and 
parent Involvement 
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0 Teachers lead discussions which challenge students to reason and 
think about their own ^deas and perceptions of nature. Students 
are e-^couraged to articulate their own naive theories and test 
them against the accumulated evidence and knowledge of science. 

0 Students apply thinking and communications skills In learning 
sc i ence. Exampl es 1 nc I ude: 

Using computational skills In recording and analysing data 
Using graphs and charts to summarize and portray data 
Reading scientific writing 

Writing research reports and the results of lab experiments 
Presenting scientific material orally 

o Community resources enrich the science program. Including student 
interactions with scientists, engineers, and technicians. Field 
trips to science and natural history museums, tide pools, and 
nature trails are also encouraged. 



HISTORY- .OCIAL SCENCE 



The history-social science program at the elementary level builds 
on the {nportant learnings children bring with them to school. It 
moves back in time through history and outward through geography^ 
linking the child with people and events from the past. Through 
experiential geographic learning, students develop a growing sense of 
place and spatial relationships. Activities may include exploring 
the school and community environment and making two- and three- 
dimenr;onal maps and models. Historical studies begin with well 
selected narrative stories about how it might have been to live in 
other times. Through a literature-enriched curriculum, students 
discover those ordinary and extraordinary men and women who have made 
a difference in our national life and in the larger world community. 
They learn the many ways in which people, families, and cultural 
groups are alike and different. Stories are drawn first from those 
cultures represented among the families in the classroom and school. 
Students also gain a sense of history and culture as they see how 
parents, grandparents, and ancestors have made a difference. They 
begin to develop an understanding of economic connections with the 
larger wo^ld through such concepts as scarcity, supply and demand, 
interdependence, and the identification of ^oods and services. Basic 



civic values that are fundamental to a democratic society are 
developed through working with others, discussing and dramatizing 
<;tories that incorporate conf I ict and **aise value ' ssues, and 
t rough responsible classroom participation. Upper -grade students 
b ;in to think about continuity and change in their own locality, 
t\ i state, and the nation by investigating times past and the people 
wl ose activities have left their mark on the culture and the land. 
Tiiey begin to consider a far wider sweep of human affairs with their 
in-depth historical and comparative analyses continuing to be 
grounded in the lives of people and events. The history-social 
science curriculum is enriched with literature, integrated with the 
other humanities, and correlated across subject areas. History is 
broadly interpreted to include not only the political, economic, and 
social arrangements of a given society but also its beliefs, 
rel igions, culture, arts, architecture, law, literature, sciences, 
and technology. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average, 
limited-English-proficient, underachieving, and gifted and talented 
students, students receiving special education instruction and 
services, and those of ethnic groups under represented in colleges 
and universities. 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 

The history-social science curriculum is an essential 
part of the core curriculum at each grade level and 
sufficient time is provided for its study. 

The history-social science curriculum in the primary 
grades presents basic history, geography, and economics 
concepts and is linked to language arts, math, science, 
and the arts. 

The fourth through sixth grade curriculum is based on the 
chronological study of history grounded in geography. It 
is part of a sequential IC-12 program. 



Specific time periods and events are studied In-depth and 
enriched by a wide variety of non-textbook materials and 
interactive activities. Instruction includes writing and 
study skills. 



INEFFECTIVE 

The hi story- social science curriculum is considered 
significantly less important than other subjects and 
instructional time is not provided on a regular basis. 

The history-social science curriculum in kindergarten 
through giade three is based solely on the "expanding 
horizons concept," beginning with the study of self, 
and is an isolated part of the core curriculum. 

The fourth through sixth grade curriculum focuses on 
isolated historical events or concepts; there are gaps 
in students* history and geography knowledge as well as 
unnecessary repetition of materials among grades. 

Students cover enorrrous amounts of material ond large 
spans of time gaining superficial information regarding 
events in history. Learning is confined primarily to 
reading chapters and answering questions. 
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• Hlttory-SocUl Science <cont*) 



Literature about people and events is used to bring aUve 
the key figures, events, and issues of our country and 
other nations. 



The goals and currlculun strands of the franework are 
taught at the appropriate level in each grade. 

Our nation's history is prasantad as an exciting story of 
diverse peoples from different racial, religious, and 
ethnic groups naking up one nation. 



All students, regardless of their levels of performance, 
engage in critical thinking as they progress through the 
history-social science curriculum. 



COALS OF THE CUKRICULUN 



All Students learn history-social science within the context of a 
full, balanced, and integrated curriculum which is enriched by 
litarmtura and draws upon students* own experiences. This curriculum 
is aligned with the Historv-Social Science Framework for California 
Public ;Srhoots. Kindergarten Thr ough Twelve (1988). It incorporates 
three goals that eneble students to gain (1) knowledge and culturel 
understanding; (2) deiaocretic principles and civic values; and (3) 
the ccademic end sociel skills necessary for their effective 
participation in m democretic society and the world. For each of the 
three goals there are essential learnings which serve as curriculum 
strands. 



THE CURRICULIM FOR KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE THREE 

In kindergarten through grade three, the school, neighborhood, and 
the region provide the field for exploratory activities related to 
geography, economics, and local history. Children reed, hear, and 
discuss biographies, myths, fairy tales, and historical tales. In 
kindergarten, children develop an understanding that school is a 
place to learn, to work, to share, and to solve problems together. 
They learn about times past and raise value issues through stories. 
In grade one, they learn about their responsibilities to other 
pi^ople, explore their geographic and economic world, develop an 
informed awareness of cultural varsity, and through literature 
develop a sensitivity toward others. In grade two, children learn 
about people who make a difference in their own lives including 
people who fulfill their daily needs; the history of their parents, 
grandparents, and ancestors; and men and women from many cultures who 
have made a difference in society now and in the past. in grade 
three, students learn about continuity and change in their local 
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Litereture is not an important mechanism for teaching 
the content of the history-sociel science curriculum. 



Certein curriculum strends of the frerework are dropped 
or edded from one year to the next. 

The history-sociel science curriculum is presented from 
e nerrow perspective witi. the points of view, meenings, 
gods, and experiences of other cultures treated 
superf icielly. 

Instruction emphesizes reeding the text, sometimes in 
round-robin style, answering the questions at the end 
of the chapter, and studying for tests. 



communities and the nation by focusing on the people in history 
found in biography, story, folktale, and legend. In addition, they 
learn the meaning of the nation's holidays and symbolf. 



THE CURRICULUM FOR GRADES FOUR THROUGH SIX 

Students in grade four study California from pre-Columbian to 
modern times. They study California geography, the culture of 
native Cal ifornians, the history of the state's economic growth, the 
public education system, end the successive waves of imigrants from 
the sixteenth century to today. in grade five, students study 
United States geography and history to 1850 by focusing on the most 
remarkable stories surrounding the creation of our nation and the 
peopling of our country by immigrants from all parts of the world. 
The course in grade six emphasizes the ancient world to AD 500 
including the early societies of the Near East and Africa, the 
ancient Hebrew civilization, Greece, Rome, and the classical 
civilizations of India and China. The curriculum in these grades 
prepares students for the chronological focus of the middle grades 
courses. 



INTEGRATION OF CURRICULUM 

The teaching of history is integrated with the humanities and the 
other social sciences. Activities and lessons are correlated with 
the language arts, sciences, and visual and performing arts 
curricula. The study of history includes not only the political, 
economic, and social arrangements of a given society, but also its 
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Hi story- Social Science (cont.) 



values, beliefs, religion, culture, literature, arts, b. chi tecture, 
law, literature, sciences, and technology. 



INSTRUCTION 

Students are actively involved in the study of history, geography, 
and the sociol sciences. Teachers use strategies which are 
interesting, concrete, and related to the lives of students. 
Teachers build upon students' curiosity about themselves and their 
world, presenting history as an exciting and dramatic series of 
events, issues, and stories of personalities in the past who helped 
shape the present. Teachers guide students toward the development of 
historical empathy by presenting literature of and about the 
historical period and by examining folk art objects and styles that 
characterize each culture. Students understand the way people saw 
themselves, their ideas and values, their fears and dreams, and the 
ways they interpreted their own times. 

Strategies at the primary level include dramatizations, role 
playing, storytelling, art history, literature, simulations, and 
small-group or whole-class projects. At the intermediate level, 
students participate in more advanced forms of research and complete 
written composition based on primary source materials, literature, 
reference materials, surveys, and community resources. At all grade 
levels, teachers* questioning techniques build on students* own 
experiences, invite student participation and contributions to the 
scope of the curriculum, and require the use of higher order thinking 
skills. Students as teams often discuss the dimensions and points of 
view of various cultures as they relate to their historical and 
geographic settings. Through the guidance of the classroom teacher 
and the librarian, students explore the meaning of chronology, the 
reason for change, and the importance of customs and values. They 
engage in problem- solving as well as personal and group- decision 
making as they acquire, evaluate, and use information in a variety of 
ways. 

Te&chers regularly use instructional media such as films, 
videotapes, filmstrips, charts, maps, and computer software that are 
accurate, objective, current, and appropriate. Students learn that 
these media can be used for storing information, research, presenting 
information, studying and practicing, and telecommunicating both 
within the U.S. and with other countries. 

Frequent opportunities exist for stjdents who are limited-English- 
proficient to share their language, cultural ideas, customs, and 
heritage, thus providing an immediacy to the multicultural dimensions 
of the curriculum. The teacher uses strategies in English and the 
student's primary language, as appropriate, and works collaboratively 
with support staff in order to provide equal access to the core 
history-social science curriculum for all students. As a group, non- 
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native English speakers make normal progress through the curriculum 
at a pace and success rate comparable to native English speakers. 



CLASSROOM AND SCHOOL RESOURCES 

Resources are available through the use of the library or 
instructional media center to supplement classroom materials which 
are plentiful, organized, well-maintained, and of high quality. 
They include paper and hardback books; computers and software 
programs for databases, spreadsheets, graphics, telecommunications, 
and word processing; films and filmstrips; instructional television 
programs; videotapes, audiotapes, and laser disks; periodicals and 
newspapers; dictionaries and encyclopedias; globes, maps, charts, 
art reproductions, and atlases; journals; and artifacts. The school 
has an established list of literary works which address all grade 
levels and units of the history-social science program. The school 
library, district instructional m terials center, community library, 
historical and cultural centers, members of the community, and city 
government provide resources to enrich and extend the classroom 
program. 



EVALUATION 

Evaluation of student progress in history-social science is 
systematic, ongoing, and aligned with the slate framework. 
Evaluative data, both quantitative and qualitative, are regularly 
collected and used to improve the history-social science program and 
student performance. 

Formal feedback is provided regularly to students and parents 
through grades, conferences, self-assessment, peer critiques, 
awards, and other forms of recognition. Informal feedback such as 
telephone cal Is, notes, and social interactions in the community 
between educators and parents is also a common characteristic of the 
program. Progress of all students, including those with special 
needs, i s mom tored; modi f i cat i ons are then made i n the 
instructional program, but not in the curriculum, to promote the 
optimal development and progress of all students. 



PROGRAM SUPPORT 

Support by teachers and administrators for the history-social 
sc i ence program i s mani f ested in a var i ety of ways . T ime is 
allocated for all staff, e.g., teachers, resource teachers and 
specialists, paraprofessionals, and librarians, to plan 
collaboratively for program improvement, to coordinate and problem- 
solve during implementation, to learn new and effective teaching 
practices, to support each other in developing new skills and 
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technlquet \n the classroom, and to coordinate their services for 
students for whom they share responsibilities. Staff development 
activities based on the staff's assessed needs are provided* 
District support Includes policies for planning and training, 
curriculum development, space, and adequate funds for time, training, 
materials, and equipment. 

The school Is successful In Its organized efforts to seek and 
maintain parent and community support for the program- Teachers and 
students take advantage of community resources such as diverse 
cultural groups, senior citizens, primary language resources, museums 
and galleries, music and performing artists, **hand8 on» materials, 
artifacts, visual aids, speakers, sites of historical and geographic 
significance, and cUy, state, and national government. 



EXEMPLARS 

o In the primary grades, students read Interesting stories about 
events and people, ordinary and extraordinary, that have had an 
Impact on life In other cultures, America, Callforr and In their 
community. At other times of the day, they have opportunities to 
Integrate history-social science with other subject areas. 

o Intermediate students are prepared for civic responsibility through 
observation of and participation In the activities of student 
government; voluntary community groups; and local, state, and 
national government. 

o Physical, cultural and political geography are part of the 
curriculum. Students recognize and Interpret various kinds of 
charts, graphs, and maps; land and water forms; and current and 
past political boundaries. 

o Democratic values are modeled and taught by teachers In the 
classroom. In the curriculum, and In the dally life of the school. 

o Teachers use literature, biographies, and primary source documents 
to motivate and enlighten students. Nusic, art, dance, drama, and 
science of the period and the culture being studied are part of the 
curriculum. 

o Current events are examined In an organized way by relating them to 
the history-social science curriculum currently under study. 
Students report, analyze. Interpret, and discuss information from a 
variety of sources Including magazine and newspaper articles, radio 
and television, films, political cartoons, and invited speakers. 

o Opportunities for primary students to develop problem-solving 
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techniques are available through Individual and group projects, 
role playing, writing, listening to and reading stories which 
emphasize values and ethics, classroom discussions, and In 
applying critical thinking to historical and related contemporary 
Issues, events, anc^ personalities. 

o Teachers allow time for Intermediate students to make hypotheses, 
generalize. Infer, compare and contrast, and write analytically 
about historical and current events using research, reasoning, and 
Judgment. Activities planned for this purpose are frequent. 

Including: 

writing reports and essays 
researching Information 

doing homework and community activities that extend classroom 
activities 

speaking publicly In class or at school functions 

o Students work together In pairs or small groups In developing 
research projects, reports, dramas, murals, and plays which they 
share with their classmates. 

o Students perform a variety of application activities in an 
interactive mode such as creating timelines ai>d maps, creating 
two* and three-dimensional models, props for reenactments of 
historical events, conducting community-based research projects, 
volunteering in individual and group servicm projects, taking part 
in field trips, conducting classroom meetings and simulations, 
participating in History Day activities, conducting mock trials, 
and participating in classroom and school elections. 

o Young children expand their understandings of their social, 
political, geographic, and economic world by using imaginative and 
improvisational materials such as blocks, tools, three-dimensional 
maps, real la, artifacts, costumes, photos, flowcharts, timelines, 
and so on. 

o Parenta and other members of the community, including senior 
citizens, are invited regularly to share information on their 
culture and specific areas of expertise, e.g., careers, skills, 
oral histories, and so forth. 

o Teachers utilize cultural events in the community that emphasize 
the variety of languages and ethnic and cultural groups in 
California. 

o The district and school administrations actively support the 
history-social science goals by providing appropriate planning 
time, staff development activities and resources, and released 
time to attend conferences and visit model programs, work with 
outside consultants, coach each other in the classroom, meet with 
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librarians to select materials, and so rorth. 

o Teachers and other staff use information on program strengths and 
weaknesses from the school's history-social science program 
assessment to analyze and improve their program in a systematic 
way. 

o The School Site Council, parent committee, or other community 
organizations regularly review the operation and effectiveness of 
the program. 



RESOURCES 

The following publication is available from the Bureau of 
Publ ritions, California State Department of Education, P.O. Box 271, 
Sacramento, CA 9S802-0271. 

0 H .storv-Social Science amework for California Publ ic 
Schools. Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve . 1988 
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VISUAL AND PERFOtNING ARTS 



The visual and performing arts curricula enable elementary students 
to acquire knowledge, develop skills, expand their creative 
potential, and value the arts through knowledge, experiences, and 
expreaslon. Instruction in the arts is an indispensable part of every 
ch1ld*a education and serves to enhance lifelong involvement in and 
appreciation for the arts. 

The arta curricula include dance, drama/theatre, music, and the 
visual arta. They are planned and addreaa the broad range of 
developmental levels of all elementary atudents. These curricula 
reflect the unique characteristics of each of the arts, and they 
Integrate and Interrelate the arts with each other and with the core 



curriculum as appropriate. Students are taught the content and 
techniques that make each of the arts unique and learn to see the 
characteriatics t^:At the arts hold in common. Aesthetic perception, 
creative expression, Mstorical and cultural heritage, and aesthetic 
valuing are fundamental components upon which all instruction In the 
arts la based. 

Apply this criterion equally to all atudents. Including average, 
Umited-English-proflclent, underachieving, and gifted and talented 
students, atudents receiving special education Inatructlon and 
services, and those of ethnic groups underrepreaented In colleges 
and unlveralties. 



PROGRAN CHARACTERISTICS: 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 

The written visual and performing arts curricula are 
systematic and articulated through the grade levels. 
The'' Include aesthetic perception, creative expression, 
historical and cultural heritage, and aesthetic valuing. 



Adequate time is provided in the instructional day for 
the visual and performing arts curricula to provide all 
students with an understanding of the arts in their lives 
«nd in the world, past and present. 

All students are Involved in opportunities to express 
themselves creatively through the arts, both nonverbal ly 
and verbally. 



INEFFECTIVE 

The visual and performing arts curricula emphasise 
production/performance with little or no attention 
given to aesthetic perception, creative expression, 
hiatorlcal and cultural heritage, and aesthetic 

valuing. 

The arts are treated as occasional classroom activities 
with no relation to the environment, world culturea, 
hiatory, or the ongoing need for human expreaalon. 



Arts experiences are scheduled only for those who 
demonatrate a talent for ti.e subject. 



Dance, drama/ theatre, music and the visual arts are 
taught both as discrete disciplines as well as integrated 
for enrichment into other content areas. 



Dance, drama/theatre, music, and the visual arts are 
taught only as separate disciplines with no connection 
to other arta disciplines or other currlcular areaa. 



Students are engaged in visual and )erforming arts 
activities in the school and w:thin the community, 
including attending a variety of performances; visiting 
museums; and participaing in experiences brought to 
school by artists, arts providers, touring groups, or 
artists in residence. 



There is little evidence that students participate in 
activities outside the classroom or that visiting 
artists or the community work in partnership with the 
schools to enrich the arts program. 
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Visual and Performing Arts (cont.; 



The school library and other district and local resources 
provide sttde-^^s and teachers up-to-date arts reference 
materials such as videotapes, instructional f i Ims, 
slides, art reproductions, cassettes, records, scripts, 
reference books, software, and published music to 
enhance, expand, and strengthen the arts program. These 
activities are part of the planned arts program. 



The district and school have a policy in place to pro\ide 
support services, staff development, and time for 
planning the arts program. 



There are storage facilities, adequate materials and 
teaching space at each site for each of the arts. 



There are a variety of measures used to assess student 
and program success including data collected from 
attitudinal surveys, teacher observations of 
performance^/ products, critiques, and teacher-developed 
tests. 



CURRICULUM 

The district*s visual and performing arts curriculum for the 
elementary grades is aligned with th«? Visual and Performing Arts 
framework for California Public Sch colF ^2. ^Dance, drama/theatre, 
music, and the visual arts are pa^t or the core curriculum. All 
students receive well-articulated and sequenced programs in the arts 
designed to enhance their perceptual ao^ cogni t ive growth, ski ( I 
development, and aesthetic judgment. The curriculum includes 
aesthetic perception, creative expression, historical and cultural 
heritage, and aesthetic valuing. The program appeals to all 
students^ interests, abilities, and talents and is appropriate for 
each grade level. 

These curricula provide a common core of knowledge for all 
elementary students. Through the unique multisensory approaches used 
in tho arts, concepts and skills are taught within each of the arts 
disciplines and in other curricular areas. 

Experiences in the visual and performing arts developed as part of 
the core curriculum offer elementary students the opportunity to 
express tneir uniqueness in creative ways. They er.jcy and value all 
the arts disciplines. Through participating in liarning about the 
arts, they begin to develop the means of conununic^at ing individual 
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The school has limited arts reference materials 
available for students and teachers and appropriate 
resources are not identified or made available. 



Time for planning and appropriate staff development is 
not provided to support the arts pr'^gram. 



The school does not have adequate storage facilities 
for arts equipment or materials or appropriate space 
for arts instruction. 



Assessment is infrequent and not considered as part of 
the learning and improvement process for the students. 



thoughts and feelings through artistic forms. This involvement 
progresses from guided pef'ceptiori activities and creative 
exploration towx^'d the more formal teaching of higher level concepts 
and skill de>elopment. Students are enthusiastic about 
participating ii the arts; e.g., singing, dancing, instrumental 
music, dramatics, and the visual arts. 

INSTRUCTION 

Students in the primary grades use expressive and perceptual modes 
in the arts to understand and respond to the world around them. 
Upper elementary students continue their response and begin to 
refine their skills and techniques and learn more about the history 
of the arts. The experiential and cognitive aspects of the arts are 
an integral part of students* daily school experience. 

Students' capabilities for imaginative thinking are enhanced and 
extended through experiential learning in each of the arts 
disciplines. The arts experiences, which range from frequent, 
short-term projects to activities sustained over a long period of 
time, enable students to develop visual perception, creative 
capacities and auditory, kinesthetic, and interpretive skills. They 
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also learn the basic vocabulary of the arts and the role of the arts 
and artists throughout history. Various instructional strategies are 
used such as direct instruction, cooperative learning, 
denonstrationSf Modeling, inquiry, research, discovery, and open- 
ended discussion. Instruction is rich in the use of visual and 
auditory resources. These activities match the students* 
developsiental lavels and the goals and objectives of the visual and 
performing arts curricula. 

Artistic literacy is developed by engaging students in a variety of 
instructional activities such as playmaking from traditional 
foUtales, learnin;^ and performing ethnic dances and music, and 
creating personal visual works based on their cultural background and 
other cultures of the world. 

Historical instruction in each of the arts is explored in the 
Intermediate grades to include how society has affected artists, the 
arts, and how artists and the arts have affected society, past and 
present. 

Students learn that diversity is valued in the viaual and 
performing arts and that there is an unlimited range of responses to 
any artistic issue, problem, or work. Students discuss their own 
creative work and develop criteria for evaluating theirs* and others* 
work. This process is enriched through student-centered activities 
which enable students to model and provide feedback for each other. 

SUPPORT 

Support for the visual and performing arts program is evidenced 
throughout the elementary school in a variety of artistic events, 
displays, and performances. The district and site staffs exhibit 
support through various modes of student encouragement and 
incentives, curricular design, staff development, appropriation of 
t:me, equipment, materials, space, and budget. There is evidence of 
enthusiastic parental and community involvement. 

The district supports the arts programs through a board-adopted 
statement of philosophy and sequential elementary visual and 
performing arts curricula which are articulated with the middle grade 
and secondary programs. 

Time is provided for administration and staff to participate in in- 
depth inservice in the content of the arts, program assessment, 
planning, and curriculum development. Also included are school 
visitations and collegial coaching. 

The elementary arts program utilizes community art providers and 
arts resources to enhance the quality of the program. Community 
support is demonstrated, for example, by parent involvement in arts 
activities and student attendance at arts-related events brought to 
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the school and in the community. A comprehensive plan includes the 
use of community artists, arts programs, galleries, museums, 
historic buildjngs, and the identification of supportive parents, 
and business and civic leaders. Private, nonprofit arts 
organisations, parent support groups, educational foundations, and 
corporate contributions expand the range and variety of the arts 
programs. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 

The visual and performing arts program is well -planned and 
includes appropriate and diversified materials, equipment, and 
resourcec as well as adequate space and uafe physical facilities. 
The budget provides for the aiaintenance, repair, and replacement of 
equipment. Students have access to a wide variety of musical 
instruments, high-quality arts materials, equlpmant for the 
production of two- and three-dimensional works, dance apparatus, end 
basic technical equipment necessary for theatre production. The 
advice of arts specialists is employed In the selection of 
appropriate materials, equipment, and facilities. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation of the visual and performing arts curricula reflects 
the teaching of aef thetic perception, creative expression, 
historical and cultural heritage, and aesthetic valuing. Monitoring 
the elementary students* growth and performance Is systematic, 
frequent, and ongoing. A broad :-ange vf assessment methods are 
used, including (1) teachar and peer observations; (2) student 
demonstrations; (3) critiques; (4) teacher-developed tests; and (5) 
multidiscipiinary preseri^ations, displays, and performances. 

Program evaluation examines the curriculum and instruction, 
parent/community and district support, student participation, 
training of thir teaching staff, including peer coaching, sharing, 
and collaboration, and the time spent in teaching the arts. 

Data coll'^ction and analysis provide feedback to students about 
their growth and progress. Teachers, administrators, and the 
commu .li ry Mse these data for program modi f 1 cati ons and for 
monitoring the effects of the program on the various student 
populations enrolled in the school. 

EXEMPLARS 

o The curriculum is based on the state*s Visual and Performing Arts 
Framework; IC-12 . 

Instruction in aesthetic perception focuses on how the 
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Visual and Performing Arts (cont.) 



individual sees the world. Students learn to identify and use 
the basic language of the arts disc:pline(s) under study. As 
they perceive and describe their environment, students acquire 
the conceptual tools to comprehend and respond to arts 
experiences and generalize to other experiences. 
Instruction in creative gxDrem«ion focuses on originating, 
creating, performing, and interpreting that expands students 
capabi li ty for imaginative thinking. The opportunity for 
unique individual responses to visual and performing arts 
assignments generates excitement, encourages creative 
exploration, and enhances self-esteem. Students aoply what 
they have learned in the classroom to formal and informal 
presentations of vocal and instrumental music, theatre, and 
dance. Visual arts students demonstrate their abi lities 
through the production of two- and three-dimensional works. 
Instruction emphasizes the hUtoricai/cuiturai context of 
creative artists, their work, their stylistic development, and 
their effects on society in the past and present. Students 
study, understand, and appreciate cultural similarities and 
differences expressed through the arts. They expand their 
cultural literacy by becoming familiar with great artists from 
different cultures ;ii each of the disciplines. 
Instruction in aesthetic valuing emphasizes awareness of and 
response to beauty in its many forms. Students study the 
sensory, intellectual, emotional, and social bases for 
understanding the arts in order to develop criteria for 
arriving at personal judgments about artistic form, content, 
technique, and purpose. Students , .teract through cooperative 
group activities and learn rrom their peers as well as from 
their teachers. 



o Dance 



Students learn and perform dances of different cultural and 
historical traditions and contexts. 

Students understand that body language and gesture are formal 
ways of expressing social, historic, and artistic meanings. 
Students are provided sensory and kinesthetic experiences to 
heighten awareness of body and movement and master basic 
principles of movement. 

Students express ideas, feelings, and situations nonverbally 
through movement of the body as an instrument. They create 
individual movement patterns as well as gestures and phrases 
to develop, arrange, rehearse, and present. 

o Drama/Theatre 



Students learn the diversity of language use through formal 
and informal dramatic presentations and productions. 
Students express characterizations of situations, ideas, and 
feelings through storytelling, play-making, role-playing, and 
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act ing. 

Students demonstrate knowledge and understanding of 
folktales, myths, legends, and fables a^ they relate to their 
own and others* cultures. 

Intermediate students begin to compare and contrast various 
elements in theatrical performances as a basis for developing 
criteria for aesthetic judging. 

o Music 

Students begin to learn through artistic processes that 
patterns of rhythm, harmony, melody, timbre, and dynamics are 
unique qualities of music. 

Students begin to develop auditory skills by listening to a 
variety of musical performances including voice and various 
instrumental music groups. 

Students learn to use simple musical instruments, including 
the human voice, appropriate to their developmental level. 
Students with the assistance of their teacher(s) judge their 
own performance based upon criteria appropriate to their 
developmental level . 

Students begin to develop an understanding of the role of 
music within its historical and cultural context. 

o Visual Arts 

Students learn to communicate ideas, concepts, and feelings 
through the invention and manipulation of visual symbols. 
Students begin to develop their visual and tactile perception 
as well as the observational skills necessary to make a 
visual interpretation of the world around them. 
As students progress through the grades they ^earn to use, 
with confidence, the materials, methods, and techniques of 
the various forms of the visual arts in order to express 
individual ideas, thoughts, feelings, and their understanding 
of the world. 

Intermediate students develop a vocabulary for aesthetic 
valuing and apply it in discussing and critiquing their own 
work and the work of others. 

o Students apply what they have learned in the performing arts to 
formal and informal presentations of vocal and instrumental music, 
theatre, and dance. Students demonstrate their visual arts 
abilities through the production of two- and three-dimensional 
works. 

o Instruction in aesthetic valuing emphasizes awareness of and 
response to beauty in many forms. Students begin to develop 
criteria for arriving at personal judgments about artistic form, 
content, technique, and purpose. 
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Visutl and Performin9 Arts (cont«) 



o Studantt in the primary grades begin to study, urjerstand, and 
appraciata cultural siisilarities and differences expressed through 
the arts. They expand their cultural literacy by becoming faiiiliar 
with the accOMplishinents of at least a few of the great artists in 
each of the disciplfnes. 

o Visual and perforning arts activities are integrated into other 
areas of the curriculum, including reading and literature, history- 
social science, math, science, and language arts. 

o Cultural literacy is fostered in all students as they study the 
arts and how the arts reflect ideals, traditions, end values of 
Amerfcan culture and other cultures around the world. 

o Teachers employ various teaching methods that allow students an 
opportunity to experience more than one arts discipline aoH 
emphasize the development of all basic arts skills. 

o The necessary financial, human, and physical resources for visual 

and performing arts instruction are secured through the joint 

efforts of the teachers, administrators, district personnel, 
parents, and community members and organizations. 



RESOUtCES 

Please refmr to the following publications available frof^i the 
California State Department of Education, P.O. Box 271, Sacramento, 
CA 95802-0271. 

Caught in the Middle: Educat ional Reform for Young Adolescents in 
California Public Schools. 1987. 

Model Curriculum Standards, crsdes Mine Th rough Twelve, Visual and 
Performing Arts. 198S. 

Quality Criteria for Elementary Schools; Planning. Implement ino. 
Self -Study, and Program Quality Review- 1988. 

Quality C riteria for Middle Grades: Planning. Implementing. Self- 
Study, and Program Qual ity Review , 1988. 

Quality C riteria for High Schools: Planning. Implementing. Self- 
Study, and Program Quality Review . 1988. 

Statement of Competencies in the Visual and Performing Arts Expected 
of Entering Freshmen . 1987. 
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Technology in the Curriculum, visual and Performing Art s Reaource 
Guide . 1987. 

Visual and Parformino Arta Model rurriculum Cuide, rinderoartan 
Through Grade Eight fscheduled for fHjbMcation in 19119^. 

visual and Performing Arts Framework for California Public Schoola. 
Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve. 1987 (Second Edition scheduled 
for publication the spring of 1989). 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Physical education develops essential skills that enhance all 
aspects of life- -physical, mental, emotional, and social. The 
program focuses on the goals of (1) physical activity; (2) physical 
fitness and wellness; (3) movement skills and knowledge; (4) social 
development and interaction; (5) self* image and self * realization; and 
(6) individual excellence. The program should be developed within the 



context of a comprehensive health curriculum. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average, 
limited*Engl ish*prof icient, underachieving, and gifted end talented 
students, students receiving special education instruction and 
services, and those of ethnic groups underrepresented in colleges 
and universities. 



CURRICULUM 

The physical education curriculum develops each student's physical 
fitness and wellness, as well as the knowledge, skills, and values 
which support lifetime participation in fitness and sports 
activities. The physical education curriculum is developmental, and 
grade level expectations recognize students' individual physiological 
types and patterns of physical and psychological growth. The program 
is Mell*planned and articulated among grade levels. There is also a 
clear link between wellne8S**e.g., nutrition, hygiene, and 
life*style**and physical fitness. Daily activities are aligned with 
the goals and objectives of the physical education curriculum. The 
program provides safe and orderly planned movement activities and 
exercises which address rhythms, dance, movement skills, physical 
fitness and wellness, games, sports, tumbling, and aquatics. The 
curriculum emphasizes basic locomotor, nonlocomotor, stability, and 
fundamental equipment manipulation skills. Students gain an 
understanding of the relationships of time, space, force, and flow in 
human movement. Gradually, students combine movements into more 
complex patterns, and then they apply skills in partners, small 
groups, and team activities and games. The curriculum provides 
opportunities for creativity and imaginative play. Although fitness 
is developed in all participants, activities are valued for their 
enjoyment as well as their health benefits. Teachers relate physical 
education to other disciplines, such as science, mathematics, health, 
and nutrition. 

SOCIAL SKILLS 

Students develop self -disci pi ine and self-control in relation to 
other persons and objects, a positive self-image, and prosocial 
attitudes and skills. Students develop in a nonthreatening 
environment in which success is not dependent on athietic ability, 
although each student is encouraged to pursue individual excellence. 

The curriculum promotes prosocial development through partner and 
t^am activities. Students develop acceptance of others and learn to 
share, receive and give help, encourage and support others, follow 
the rules, compete fairly, and cooperate. Students who have 
exceptional needs, including health problems or physical 
disabilities, receive assistance, and are included in activities 
adapted to max i mi ze thei r contribution and success. Cooperation 
rather than competition is emphasized for all learners. Students 
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engage more in fair competition and the pursuit of individual 
excellence in the upper grades. 

INSTRUCTION 

Physical education teachers establish a positive and motivating 
atmosphere toward participation and personal development. Teachers 
plan and employ a variety of instructional methods and teaching 
styles to meet the abilities, interests, and goals of all students. 
Lessons are characterized by direct instruction; student 
involvement; structured smal I -group, team, partner and individual 
activities; and skill demonstration. Instruction emphasizes 
students' strengths, gains, and potential. Evaluation of student 
progress is aligned with the six goals and grade- level objectives 
cited in the Handbook for Physical Education (California State 
Department of Education, 1986). Student progress assessments are 
nonthreatening. They are based on comparisons of an individual's 
previous versus current performance levels as well as on comparisons 
of students' performances relative to grt^de level norms and 
objectives. 

PROGRAM SUPPORT 

Teachers participate in staff development which addresses the 
current trends in physical education and wel Iness as we 1 1 as 
strategies for ensuring all students' access to and progress through 
the curriculum. Teachers meet regularly to assess the quality of 
the curriculum and the effectiveness of the program and to plan 
program improvements. Facilities and equipment are wel I -maintained, 
safe, and sufficient to provide for a wide variety of activities and 
for the optimal participation of all students. The staff promotes 
physical education and wellness in the school and community. 
Communit/ facilities are used to supple^^ t and enhance those which 
are provided at the school. 



EXEMPLARS 

o "Physical activity" refers to forceful, restful, and 
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explo8lve-to-qu1et movenients; a balance between safety and 
risk*tak1ng; and knowledge of the principles of movement as well as 
the history, rules, and strategies of various activities. 

o "Physical fitness** "iters to aerobics, progressive resistance 
act!vfties, endurance, stretching, and the promotion of an 
appropriate relative percentage of lean to fat body mass. 

o ^'Uellness*' refers to the relationship between physical fitness and 
exercise, nutrition, body composition, stress, sleep, prevention 
and care of injuries, healthy life-rtyles, and hygiene. 

o "NoverMnt skills and knowledge** refer to the development of fine 
and gross motor skills, the aesthetic and expressive aspects of 
movement, posture, transfer of learning, and effectiveness and 
efficiency in physical performance. 

o ••Social development and interaction'* refer to a respect for self 
an'^ others* a sense of fair play, u.^ appreciation of individual 
differences, prosocial attitudes enavior, fair coA«petition, 

and control of ag;;ression and confi 

o ■'Self-image and self-realizaticn** refer to body knowledge. 
Identity, coping skills for stress, self-control, ethics, personal 
responsibility for well-being, creativity, aesthetics, and personal 
potential . 

0 **lnd1v1dual excellence** refers to self -appraisal of strengths, 
goal-setting, perseverance, confidence, vigor, peak experiences, 
and high levels of personal physical performance. 

o students experience physical education dai ^. Ins ructional time 
meets minimum time requirements, exclusive recesses. 

o Instruction includes coeducational activities and reflects equity 
In all aspects of the program. 

0 Teachers employ t variety of teaching styles wh.ch may include: 
command, practice, reciprocal tasks, self-check, inclusion, guided 
discovery, problem-solving, student -designed, student- initiated, 
^nd self -teaching styles. 

o students have the opportunity to develop competence in discrete 
ski Us through model ing '*nd guided practice before they are 
expected to apply the skill, :n complex situations. 

o students* fitness potential is given ongoing support, end a high 
level of fitness and wellness is developed and maintained by: 

Learning to measure and understand the significance of resting 
and exercise pulse rates 
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Demonstrating as well as self -assessing proficiency 
Understanding the value of warm-up, conditioning, and 
cool*d'>iin activities for injury prevention 
Identifying and understanding the fitness characteristics; 
e.g., flexibility, strength, and muscular, as well as, 
cardiorespiratory endurance, which are enhanced by designated 
exercises and aetivities 

0 Students develop effective moto' skills, urvderstand the 
fundamentals of movement, and appreciate the aesthetics of 
creative movement by: 

Creating patterns <o rhythms using locomotor skills (running, 

hopping, skipping, etc.) and nonlocomotor or axial skills 

(twisting, swinging, bending, falling, etc.) 

Demonstrating static and dynamic balance competencies 

Coor Jinating body movements when utilixing diverse equipment, 

fuch as bean bags. Jump ropes, rhythm sticks, parachutes, and 

hoops 

Demonstrating an ability to modify effectively the speed, 

force, flow, and direction of body movements 

understanding factors related to stability or balance, such 

as base of support and center of gravity 

r-oviding a personal interpretation of a dance performance 

o Academic instruction is integrated with other curricular ireas and 
addresses: 



Health and hygiene - rnglish as a second 

Scienc* language 

Nutrition - Prevention and treatment 

Safety of injury 

Fi-st aid 



o students develop and maintain a positive self-image and exhibit 
appropriate social behaviors while participating in physical 
education by: 

Appreciating their personal physicsl characteristics and 
capabilities 

Appreciating the performance of others and supporting the 
efforts of their peers 
Giving and receiving help 

Initiating game modifications to enhance inclusion of 
less-skilled students 

Displaying self-confidence when performing skills In front of 
peers 

Demonstrating coping and problem-solving skills 
Self-selecting a variety of partners and small grouu wnile 
demonstrating sensitivity to the feelings of peers 
Willingly sharing equipment and play space 
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0 Students strive to achieve their highest personal level of physical 
performance and participation by: 

Establishing realistic personal goals 

Demonstrating perseverance, concent rat i on, conf idence, and 
cooperation 

Expressing a sense of satisfaction and self-worth 
Utilizing available school and community resources for 
participation in extracurricular physical activities, 
including recess, intramurals, and recreation 

0 Organization of activities and sufficiency of equipment allow 
extensive time- on -task. 

0 Students with limited proficiency in the use of English are 
provided primary language and sheltered English instruction to the 
extent necessary for normal progress, especially in the 
language-dependent aspects of the core physical education 
curriculum. 



0 All students are assessed at the beginning of the school year and 
regularly throughout the year. Teachers use the results of 
assessments to determine an appropriate program of instruction, 
modify curriculum, determine students* progress, and report 
results. Standards for student performance and grading procedures 
are written and communicated to all students and parents. 

0 Teachers employ community resources, such as: 

Recreation departments - Community leaders 
Community facilities - Business and industry 
State and national parks - Private media materials 
Public f itness/wellness - Doctors and hospitals 
campaigns and activities 

0 Physical education is included as part of an integrated staff 
develooment program. 

0 The school and district administration supports the physical 
educat i on program by ensuring that suf f ic ient trained staff, 
facilities, equipment, and materials are available to implement a 
high-quality program. 

0 The Handbook for Physical Education: Framework for Developing a 
Curriculum for California Public Schools. 1986, is available 

and used as a reference in program planning and development. 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS: SCNOOLUIDE EFFECi IVENESS 



The tchoolufde effectiveness criterion focuses on hou conditions at 
the school combine to enable students to b« successful learners. It 
deals uith the schools curriculum, the implementation of the 
curriculum, the impact of the curriculum on the students, and 
instructional methodology. 



Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average, 
limited-English-prof icient, underachieving, and gifted and talented 
students, students receiving special education instruction and 
servi'^QS, and those of ethnic groups underrepresented in colleges 
and universities. 



School and district policies and practices reflect an academic 
focus on student learning and achievement. Students participate in a 
broad-based curriculum which includes reading and literature, oral 
and written expression, mathematics, science, history-social science, 
visual and performing arts, and physical education and health. The 
goals and objectives of this written curriculum clearly define 
rigorous content consistent with professional and community 
standards. The curriculum emphasizes enabling students to apply what 
they learn. 

The selection of instructional materials, the design of lessons and 
assignments, and the determination of the scope and focus of 
assessment are coordinated and aligned with the knowledge, skills, 
and values defined in the goals and objectives of the written 
curriculum. The sequence of Instruction received by the student 
reflects a progressive shift in emphasis from basic-skills-centered 
Instruction to content- and application- centered instruction. High 
expectations for what students learn reflect a schoolwide belief that 
alt students can learn. 



through direct instruction from the teacher. There is timely 
teacher response to student work to verify comprehension, especially 
during early practice of new skills. Students are coached by the 
teacher as they practice and apply previously learned material. 
Teachers encourage and guide students to "hink and communicate about 
what they are learning. 



EXEMPLARS 

o The academic program is the focus of the goals and objectives 
developed by the principal, staff, and parents at the school. 

o Students receive broad-based curriculum, including instruction In 
reading, writing, oral language, literature, mathematics, science, 
history, social science, visual and performing arts, physical 
education, and health. All students have access to this balanced 

curriculum. 



Student achievement, as determined by a variety of measures, 
reflects significant increase or is maintained at a high level. The 
assessment data evidence learning across the curriculum. The content 
of the assessment is aligned with the curriculum, and instructional 
practices and procedures are modified on the basis of that 
assessment. Students are learning content beyond factual knowledge 
of Ideas, concepts, and issues, and complex thinking and 
communication skills such as analysis. Interpretation, evaluation, 
problem solving, and application. Assessment data indicate that 
students with differing abiUties and needs (e.g., students of high 
ability, disadvantaged, limited-English-proficient (LEP), or 
handicapped students) are achieving at their highest potential. 

Students* interest in the subjects being learned is evident. There 
Is a maximum use of time for instruction, free from interruption, and 
students are actively engaged in learning activities. Learning time 
is extended through regular homework, which is integral to the 
learning task and which challenges students to apply what they have 
learned. Instruction is teacher-directed, using a variety of 
teaching strategies and materials matched to both the content to be 
learned and the needs and strengths of students. Students* daily 
work is at a level of difficulty which both challenges them to learn 
and grow and provides experienres of success and competence in 
learning. Students' exposure to new concepts and skills is initiated 
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0 Instruction and assessment in each subject area are coordinated 
and aligned with the goals and objectives of the written 
curriculum. Students' instruction in basic skills and content 
areas reflects the goals and objectives of the curriculum. 

0 The goals and objectives of the curriculum are clearly defined and 

are evident In: 

Lesson plans and classroom work 
Selection of instructional materials 
Student assignments 
Assessment practices 

o Grade-level expectations are established and are put into practice, 
for skills, knowledge, and values to be learned in each area o. 
the curriculum. They reflect high standards and expectations. 
Grade- level expectations have also been set for homework, the 
required reading lists by subject area, and the quantity and 
quality of writing assignments in each subject area. 

o The curriculum exhibits rigorous academic content consistent with 
professiontil standards exemplified in California state frameworks, 
county courses of study, curriculum planning handbooks, 
publications of professional curriculum associations, and the 
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district course of study; and with community standards and 
expectations. 

0 There is an empharis on enabling students to use and apply uhat 
they learn, beyond rote drill and practice, as evidenced in: 

Allocation of class time - Samples of student work 
Quality of in-class - Standards of achieve- 

assignments and homework ment 

0 Assessment data in the major curriculum areas indicate that student 
achievement (including upper quartile, middle achieving, lower 
quart i I e, LEP, and disadvantaged students) is increasing or being 
maintained at a high level for: 

Rote ski I Is and facts 
Ideas, concepts, and issues 

Thinking and communication skills, such as formulating and 
solving problems, analyzing and interpreting information, 
drawing inferences, evaluating complex situations, thinking 
critically, expressing thoughts logically in written and oral 
form, or forming independent judgments 

0 Assessment is aligned with curriculum and instruction and includes 
a variety of methods suited to what is being assessed: 

Work samples, demonstrations, presentations 
Teacher-made tests 
Textbook chapter tests/questions 
Criterion-referenced tests 
Norm-referenced tests 

0 Students learn practical study skills as a part of the regular 
instructional program. They include: 

Note- taking - Out I ining 

Reading for main ideas - Following good study habits 

0 The curriculum at each grade level is articulated with the next 
higher grade. Articulation between the regular and special program 
staffs is frequent and regular. 

0 Classroom time is well managed for maximum concentration on 
teaching and learning activities. Teachers* interactions with 
students are frequent and related to the content of the curriculum. 
Students understand their assignments and have sufficient time to 
complete them; their progress is regularly monitored; and they 
receive timely feedback on their work. 

0 Direct instruction by the teacher is evident at critical points in 
learning: 



Presenting new concepts and skills 
Mode I i ng 

Guiding early practice of new skills 
Coaching extended applications 

Encouraging and guiding students to think and communicate 
about what they learn 

0 Assignments are challenging to students and yet within reach so 
that hard work brings success. Students are proud of what they 
accomplish, and their academic success is recognized by the 
principal, their teachers, and their peers. 

0 A variety of teaching strategies and materials is used. In this 
way the content to be learned and the needs of the students are 
matched. 

0 Teaching methods are geared to the intended level of learning, 
application, analysis, synthesis, ^id judgment of the material 
presented. 

0 All students are expected to complete every homework assignment. 
Homework is reviewed and returned in a timely manner. 

0 Instructional materials, approaches, and pacing are 
differentiated, as appropriate, for students with different needs 
and abi I ities. 



SPECIAL NEEDS 



The tpecUl needs criterion focuses on the extent to which the 
services provided for students with special needs enable them to b« 
successful Isarners In the regular program. Apply this criterion 
squally to all students. Including average, limlted-Engllsh-pro- 
ficlent, underachieving, and gifted and talented students, students 
receiving special education Instruction and services, and those of 
ethnic groups underrepresented In colleges and universities. 

The special services the students are receiving support their 
successful participation In the regular program and each student with 
special needs Is expected to master to the extent of his or her 
ability the sane curriculum provided all students. For the high 
ability or high achieving student, special services remove ce1i:.^gs, 
raise the conceptual level, and extend the breadth and depth of the 
regular program. The curriculum, materials, and methods used In the 
regular classroom are appropriate to the special needs and activities 
of each student whether those needs result from a handicapping 
condition, a primary language other than English, or achievement 
levels significantly above or below those of the majority of 
students. Student work Is rigorous and challenglr:) for each student. 

Students are experiencing success in learning the skills and 
concepts of the curriculum commensurate with their highest potential 
and are feeling positive about themselves as learners. Each adult 
working with the students is knowledgeable about their needs, 
capabilities, and learning progress, and expects then to be 
successful In school. The special services received by students with 
multiple needs have been prioritized so that the greatest netd« are 
being addressed first. Ongoing communication and collaboration among 
the classroom teacher(s) and specialist staff members have resulted 
in an Integrated program for each student, allowing him or her to 
experience a continuity of services. Special services supplement the 
quality of instruction students would have received from the regular 
program alone. 

EXEMPLARS 

o Students with special needs have equal access to the curriculum 
provided for all students. 

The total curriculum received by students with special needs 
is well balanced. It Includes fine arts, science, and social 
studies, in addition to the basic skills of writing, reading, 
language, and math. 

As much as possible, special services are provided within the 
regular classroom setting. 

When students must be pulled out of class to receive special 
services, the pull-out sessions are scheduled for times that 



The information gained through an assessment of the special needs 
services is added to what the reviewers have learned about the 
instruction of students as they participace in the regular program. 
Information about how students are learning and what students are 
learning in the specific curriculum areas is also Included to form a 
complete picture of the effect of instruction on students with 
special needs. 



do not preclude the students* acquisition of the basic skills 
and knowledge of the curriculum. 

The use of the primary languages of the limited-English-pro- 
ficient students allows them to continue learning the basic 
skills and knowledge of the curriculum at a normal pace while 
developing fluency in English. 

Students on individual education plans (lEPs) participate in 
the regular program to the full extent permitted by their 
handicap. 



o The special services received by each cnecial needs 
support his or her participation in the regular program. 



student 



Special services Instruction is coordinated with regular 
instruction through use of textbooks and other instructional 
materials, as well as through articulation of the skills and 
concepts being learned. 

The curriculum materials and methods of instruction used in 
each setting ere appropriate to the student^s needs, 
abilities, and language proficiencies. 

Learning activities in each setting build upon and extend the 
stud«nt*s current level of knowledge. 

Special services are provided with minimum disruption to the 
student's participation in the regular classroom. 

0 The lessons and assignments received by the students with special 
needs are as rigorous and challenging for their diagnosed level aa 
those received by all students. 

The regular classroom teachers and the specialist teachers 
expect each student to achieve up to his or her highest 
potential. 

The I essons and ass 1 gnments cha 1 1 enge each student to ( 1 ) 
develop the critical thinking skills of inquiring, analyzing, 
solving problems, and evaluating situations; and (2) exercise 

creativity. 

0 Student work shows that students are experiencing success in 
learning the ski I is and concepts of the curriculum, and it is 
evident that they feel successful as learners in each curricular 
area. 
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Special Needs (cont.) 



o The regular classroom teachers and those providing special services 
meet regularly to plan and replan each student's program of 
instruction. 

Both initial and ongoing assessment data are shared between 
the regular classroom teachers and the specialist staff. 
There are regular opportunities for regular and special ist 
teachers to meet and share information about the student's 
progress und to plan instruct ional and support services for 
him or her, such as through team teaching or a stu'^ent study 
team approach. 

Regular classroom teachers and specialist staff members freely 
communicate with each other on an informal as well as a formal 
basis. 

Parents are kept fully informed of their child's progress. 



1 : 
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LcARNING ENVIRONMENT 



Th^ learning environment criterion focuses on how effectively the 
school and classroom environment support and encourage each student's 
acadanlc, personal, and social growth. In applying this criterion, 
considar (1) classroom environment; and (2) school environment. 



Apply this criterion equally to all ( cudents. Including average, 
l1fflited*Engl1sh*prof Iclent, underachieving, and gifted and talented 
students, students receiving spc^clal education 1n«triiccion and 
services, and those of ethnic groups underrepresented In colleges 
and universities. 



^he laarning environment of the school reflects an academic focus. 



The laarning environment of the school reflects an academic focus. 
The principal, staff members, parents, and students perceive school 
as a place to learn and hold high standards and expectations for 
student achievement and behavior. They view learning as the most 
Important source of joy and personal significance offered to each 
child by the school. Staff members are task-oriented and work to 
maximize the time students are engaged In academically productive 
activity; classroom Interruptions are held to a minimum. Students 
are motivated and exhibit Initiative for learning; they are 
comfortable approaching their teachers to gain or clarify 
Information. Teachers manage the learning environment so that all 
students have equal opportunities to learn. 

Respect and support among ana between students and staff members 
are evident throughout the school. Students and staff members are 
proud of and enjoy their school. Together they develop and maintain 
a safe and orderly environment for learning. Schoolwlde rules are 
reasonable and known by all, and each staff member enforces the rules 
consistently and equitably. 

Schoolwlde procedures for recognition of and awards for student 
achievement and citizenship are designed so that each student has the 
opportunity to be recognized for good citizenship and for significant 
achievement. 

Staff members routinely work together to identify and solve 
day-to-day problems of Inst, :t1on, student discipline, student 
schedules, and so forth to achieve schoolwlde goals and objectives. 
The morale of staff members Is high and is maintained through 
established procedures for recognizing Individual strengths and 
special contributions to the students and the school community. 

Home-school communication Is well established and ongoing. Parents 
are kept informed of their child's progress in school, and Input from 
the parents Is sought on a regular basis. Resources of thft community 
are used to enhance the learning environment of the school. 

EXEMPLARS 

o It Is evident throughout the school that the primary business of 
the school is learning. 



Students and staff show enthusiasm for learning and pride In 
the environmental condltlcos which encourage learning. 
Students are punctual and eagerly settle Into work at the 
beginning of each Instructional p<?r1od, working through each 
assignment. 

Teachers are I earn? ng-or1 anted; they begin on time and 
maintain student Involvement throughout the lesson. 
Announcements do not interrupt Instruction. 
Classroom disruptions resulting from pulling students out for 
special services are minimal. 

Teachers manage Instruction so that each student receives an 
equal share of teaching time, attention, and learning 
material. 

o Standards and expectations for student achlevemant and behavior 
are widely known. 

Students, parents, and staff members are all involved In 
setting standards for behavior. 

Students and staff members alike believe that the school 
rules are reasonable and are consistently and equitably 

enforced. 

Students are taught the school and classroom rules and are 

held accountable for maintaining them throughout the school 
year. 

Students perceive school as a safe place to be and feel that 
their teachers, the principal, and other Instructional and 
support staff support them as learners. 

o The cleanliness and appearance of the classrooms, halls, re^itrooms 
and school grounds and the enthusiasm of the students and staff 
members attest t'^ the pride the students and staff members feel In 
their school. 

o Students and staff members receive recognition for good work. 

Students are recognized for their citizenship and for 
academic achievements In assemblies, by classroom or grade 
level; through special recognition by the principal; through 
award notices sent to parents; and so forth. 
Teachers and other Instructional staff members receive 
recognition that acknowledges excellence In teaching, 
curricular knowledge, special abilities to work with other 
staff members and with students, and wllUngneos to 
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contribute additional time to student activities. 

o Staff members work cooperatively in developing and carrying out 
schoolwide policies. They respect each other as professionals and 
recognize one another's individual strengths. 

o Parents are kept informed of the progress of their children on an 
ongoing basis, as well as school goals, school rules and student 
responsibilities, homework policies, and special activities of the 
school . This is done through newsletters, teacher and principal 
communiques, conferences, and so forth. 

o Parents have regular opportunities to share their expectations 
regarding the school program, including participation at school 
site council and other council meetings. 

o Resources of the community, such as parks, businesses, libraries 
and museums, community groups, and local governmental agencies, 
support the school and are used to enhance the learning environment 
of the school. 



IV 



STAFF DIEVELOPNENT 



The staff development criterion focuses on how effective staff 
development activities have been In increasing the skills and 
knowledge neaded by adults In the school to implement an effective 
Instructional program. 
In appUng thU criterion, consider the effect of staff development 



on the Instructional program for all students, Including average, 
Umlted-Engllsh'prof icient, underachieving, and gifted and talented 
students, students receiving special education Instruction and 
services, and 'those of ethnic groups underrapresented In coPagas 

and universities. 



Staff development activities are planned, carried out, and 
evaluated for the purpose of Improving the job-related knowledge and 
skills of principals, teachers. Instructional aid i, classroom 
volunteers, and other student support personnel, Including parents 
who regularly Interact with students at all grade levels. By 
increasing awareness and refining skills and by changing attltudeii 
and behaviors, these activities are enabling staff members to deliver 
curriculum and instruction which Is rigorous, challenging, and 
responsive to student needs. 

The content of the staff development program clearly reflects 
established school goals for curriculum. Instruction, assessment, and 
student achievement. A careful assessment of participants* 

strengths, competencies. Interests, and needs as they relate to the 
school's goals Is used In determining content. Staff members 
understand the goals and objectives of the schooPs planned program, 
their Individual responsibilities for Implementing the program, and 
how what they do fits with what others do. Each adult learns 
whatever Is necessary to carry out effectively his or her part of the 
program, and staff members utilize Information and techniques 
acquired through staff development activities In their day-to-day 
Instruction. 

The staff development program Includes effective teaching methods 
and techniques. Instructional strategies include modeling, coaching, 
and other follow-up support In the classroom and are directly related 
to staff needs. Adult Interaction at the school sustains high 
Interest In professional growth and Improvement. There is an obvious 
commitment to continued participation in staff development 
activities. The staff development program is actively supported by 
the administration through participation and commitment of time and 
resources. 

EXEMPLARS 

o The content of the staff development pro^;dm clearly reflects 
established school goals for curriculum, instruction, assessment, 
and student achievement. 

The staff development program is schooi -based and ads^iresses 
both Individual and schoolwide goals. 

An assessment of student progress in relation to the 



Identified curriculum is used to determine any areas of 

instruction requiring either individual or whole-staff 
instruction and support. 

An assessment of the participants* strenghs^ coa^>etencies, 
interests, and needs is used to determine the content of the 
staff development program. 

o The staff development program is designed to improve the 
job-related skills and knowledge of all personnel who work with 
students at the school. 

o The staff developmen;; activities help staff members refine 
existing skills as well as learn new skills, develop attitudes and 
behaviors that are more effective in the classroom setting, and 
gain knowledge necessary for f^ff active implementation of the 

curriculum. 

o It is evident through classroom observation and from talking Jth 
staff members that they are using information and techniques which 
they learned through staff development activities. 

o Staff members understand the goals and objectives of the planned 
program, their responsibilities in carrying out the program, and 
the interconnection of those responsibilities with the 
responsibilities of others in implementing the program. 

o Those w} ^ conduct the staff development program use effective 
teaching practices, including: 

Modeling - Guided practice 

Coaching Peer observation, support, and assistance 

o Staff are directly involved in planning stafr development 
activitijs and conducting an evaluation of them and are committed 
to continued participation. 

o Staf^ development activities are systematically ev(< jated, «nd the 
evaluation results are useJ to design or redesign staff 
development activities. 

o The administration actively supports the program through 
participation, allocation of time for staw development 
activities, and use of fiscal and personnel resources. 
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LEADERSHIP 



The leadership criterion focuses on the extent to which schoolwide 
leadership used to promote and support the instructional program 
for all students. Be sure to consider all avenues of leadership 
within the school setting, including those vested in the principal, 
assistant principal, program coordinators, resource teachers, grade 
level chairpersons, and teachers in a leadership role on committees 



and special assignments. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average, 
I imited-Engl ish*prof icient« underachieving, and gifted and talented 
students, and students receiving special education instruction and 
services, and those of ethnic groups under represented in col leges 
and universities. 



School leaders, who i nclude the principal , assi stant principal , 
program coordinators, resource teachers, grade level chairpersons, 
and teachers in a leadership role on committees and special 
assignments, are knowledgeable about the curriculum and instruction^rl 
practices. Leadership supports and encourages staff members' efforts 
to improve instruction. 

There is a strong academic orientation throughout the school 
program based on clear expectations for learning and behavior from 
school leaders. The local governing board, the superintendent, and 
the principal support this common purpose through policies, personnel 
practices, and allocation of resources. School leaders clarify and 
promote school goals and high expectations for achievement. 

Teachers regularly receive timely and meaningful feedback based on 
classroom observation, student performance, and discu&sion. Staff 
differences in skill, styles, and personal values arb considered in 
making assignments; these differences are considered in justly 
allocating human resources to students. 

Leadership and responsibility are shared among staff members; 
adults model the leadership and cooperation they expect from 
students; staff members participate in many decisions; delegated 
leadership is respected. 

School leaders promote and support improvements in the school 
program consistent with school and district goals. Time is allocated 
to a regular process of analyzing and evaluating data about student 
performance and motivation, staff performance and morale, and 
instructional program implementation. Based on discussion and 
understanding of what causes the results evident in these data, plans 
for improvement are made and implemented. There is broad-based 
participation in and commitment to this wel I -organi zed and 
wel I -managed improvement process. Curriculum and staff development 
resources ^^re allocated in support of the planned improvements. 
Leadership encourages and supports use of outside practitioners 
and experts ir. he curriculum areas being improved. District and 
state curriculum guides and material and standards from curriculum 
and other professional associations are available and utilized in 
planning. 

School leaders focus the motivation and talents of staff members on 
improving and r'i<;taining excellence in the educational program of the 



school. Staff and student morale is high, as evidenced by good 
attendance and enthusiasm for school as a place to learn. School 
leaders work harmoniously with the cononunity, and parents are active 
supporters of the school program. 



EXEMPLARS 

0 Goals, starid2<-ds, and expectations have been stated by school and 
school district leaders for student achievement and behavior. 
These statements are central to planning and implementation at all 
levels and are well known throughout the school. 

0 Staff members expect all students to achieve these standards, and 
all adults feel responsible for the achievement and behavior of 
all students. 

0 The content of curriculum and the sequence and materials of 
instruction are coordinated throughout the grade levels in each 
curricular area. 

0 Schoolwide procedures for placement and promotion of students are 
established and consistently used. 

0 School leaders protect instruction from interruption by stressing 
discipline and supporting teachers in discipline matters, by 
keepi ng publ i c pi aces (halls, grounds ) qu i et , and by minimi z i ng 
classroom interruptions from the intercom, bells, and/or visitors. 

0 Criteria, procedures, and practices for personnel evaluation at 
all levels demonstrate the importance of learning as the focus of 
the school district. 

0 Instructional supervisors give timely feedback and coaching to 
teachers based on classroom observations, student performance, and 
discussion. Observation with feedback includes but is not limited 
to: 

Implementation of curricular goals and objectives 
Maximum use of time for instruction 
Interaction with students 
Lessons' design and presentation 
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Development of thinking and communication skills 
Opportunities to express creativity 

Relationship of the strengths and weaknesses of various 
teaching methods to the content and learning goal 

o Adults model good leadership and cooperation. 

o The school board, superintendent, and principal support the fa?r 
and consistent application of school rules and the recognition of 
positive learning behavior. 

o Leaders organize, manage, and support an ongoing improvement 
process which has broad-based staff and parent commitment with 
participation. This process includes: 

Evaluation of student and staff performance 
Evaluation of the curriculum and Its implementation 
Analysis of symptoms and determination of causes 
Plans for action 
Strategies for implementation 

o Assistance and leadership from outside the district are utilized, 
including materials, training, guides, and standards, from: 

Curriculum associations 
Professional organizations 

Offices of county superintendents of schools and the state 
Department of Education 
Institutions of higher education 

Teacher education and computer centers. Special Education 
Regional Network, and other regional training centers 

0 Leaders allocate resources-material and human—into instruction 
and the improvement of instruction. 

o Leaders participate in regularly scheduled professional development 
which emphasizes curriculum and instructional practices. 
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The planning, impleinentati on, and evaluation criterion focuses on 
how effective the planning, implementation, and evaluation procedures 
used by the staff and parents at the school have been in developing 
and delivering an effective program for each student. This process 
involves determining what in the program needs improving and how to 
make the necessary improvements. Judge the quality of the improvement 



As a result of col laborat ive planning among staff members, the 
principal, and parents, there is a common understanding of what 
students will learn in school, how they will U.^rn it, and how they 
will be supported as learners. The roles and responsibilities that 
students, parents, instructional and support staff members, and the 
principal will play in the learning process are known. The goals and 
improvement activities of the program are clearly defined and shared 
by staff members and stuJents throughout the school. The allocation 
of resources, including ttme, and the working relationships of 
everyone at the school are focused on achieving these goals. The 
school plan provides a focus for alignment of curriculum, 
instructional practices, and evaluation. The coordination of the 
instructional program across grade levels and the coordination 
between the regular program and special services for students with 
special needs are maintained through ongoing planning efforts of the 
teachers, specialist teachers, and the principal. Good 
communication, coordination, and mutual support are evident among all 
staff members, and they are committed to the implementation of thsir 
planned program. 

Procedures used for ongoing planning and evaluation are known to 
all staff members and are routinely used. Modifications to the 
program are made in response to the observed effects of the 
curriculum and instructional activities on students. The support 
activities are directly linked to the instructional program and 
promote student learning. 



EXEMPLARS 



o There is a collaborative planning process that involves staff 
members, the principal, and parents. 

In School Improvement schools, the school site council serves 
as the locus for the planning process. 

In schools serving students with special needs, parents of 
these students have a voice in the planning and evaluation of 
these services. 

There are opportunities for all parents and all staff members 
to be involved actively in defining schoolwide goals and 
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process in terms of the effect of planning, implementation, and 
evaluation activities on the program. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average, 
limited-English -proficient, underachievers, and gifted and talented 
students, students receiving special education instruction and 
services, and those of ethnic groups underrepresented in colleges 
and universities. 



objectives as participants in the planning process at the 
school . 

All parents and staff members have opportunities to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the planned program and the extent to 
which the goals and objectives are being attained. 
Sufficient time is allocated to the planning process. 

0 There is common understanding throughout the school of what the 
students will lei^rn, how they will learn it, and how they will be 
supported as learners. 

Teachers are in agreement about what students are to learn in 
each curricular area^ and at each grade level. 
The major instructional strategies that were agreed on during 
the planning process are being used. 

Schoolwide policies and practices for homework, discipline, 
student placement and promotion, and so forth that were 
agreed on during the planning process are being implemented. 

0 Each staff member understands the overall intent of the planned 
program, what his or her individual role and responsibilities are, 
and how those responsibilities relate to what others are doing or 
will do. 

0 All staff members, including those providing services to students 
wi th special needs, communicate wi th one another regularly and 
work together for program coordination and ^or mutual support. 
There is a high level of staff commitment to carrying out the 
program as planned. 

0 The procedures (formal and informal) used for planning, ongoing 
planning, and evaluation are widely known throughout the school. 
Staff members know: 

Who is responsible for what 

What kinds of evaluation data are routinely collected 

How those data are analyzed, by whom, and how they are used 

in planning programmatic changes 

How to use the ongoing planning process to institute 
programmatic changes 
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0-801 1-0682-6 Suicide Prevention Program for California Public Schools 

(1987) sO(i 

0-801 1-0739-3 Survey of Academic Skills, Grade 8 Rationale and Content 

for Science (1988) 2 50 

0-801 1-0192-1 Trash Monster Environmental Education Kit (for grade six) . . 23 (X) 

0-801 1-0236-7 University and College Opportunities Handbook (1984) 3 25 

0-801 1-0237-5 Wet 'n' Safe Water and Boating Safety. Grades 4 6 (1984) . 2 50 
0-801 1-0194-8 Wizard of Waste Environmental Education Kit (for grade 

three) 20 00 
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IV- 



0-801 1-0670-2 Work Experience Education Instructional Guide ( 1987). . . 
0-801 1-0464-5 Work Permit Handbook for California Public 

Schools {1985) 

0-8011-0686-9 Year-round Education Year-round Opportunities- A Studv 

of Year-round Education in California ( 1987) 

0-801 1-0270-7 Young and Old Together A Resource Directory of Inter- 

generdtional Resources (1986) 



Orders should be d'rected to: 

California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 

Please include the International Standard Book Number (ISBN) for each 
title ordered. 

Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders 
without checks are accepted only from governmental agencies. Sales tax 
sliouid be added to all orders from California purchasers. 

A complete list of publications available from the Department, including 
apprenticeship instructional materials, may be obtained by writing to the 
address listed above or by calling (916) 445-1260. 

*The following editions are also available, at the same price Armenian/ English, CamboJian' 
English. Hmong English. Japanese English. Korean ' English. Laotian ' English, Filipino/ 
English. Spanish fnglish. and Vietnamese English 



12 50 
600 
5.00 
300 
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